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Add this 
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to your 
1957 plans 
for camp 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES 


ANNUAL 
EDUCATION 
DIRECTORY 


Wednesday, January 2, 1957 





eFor regular advertisers who want to get 
their schedules off to a good start. 

®e For 1-time advertisers looking for maximum 
impact at low cost. 

The first business day of the year is becoming 
more and more important for more and 

more camp directors. 

For that’s the day their advertising in 

The New York Times starts working to bring in 
enrollments right through the year. 
Advertising in the January 2 issue of 

The Times will make an initial impact on more 
than 550,000 families, in 7,000 cities and 
towns from coast to coast — families who spend 
more for education and camping, and are 

best prospects for enrollments. 

After publication, all advertisements will 

be reprinted as the 1957 ANNUAL EDUCATION 
DIRECTORY for distribution to readers of The Times. 
The Education Directory represents a 
year-round effort on the part of The Times 

to give extra punch... and a long follow-through 
to camp advertising published in The Times 

on one particular day. 

Make sure you add this big plus to your 

1957 plans for camp enrollments. Get full details 
by calling or writing: 
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School and Camp Advertising Department 
Times Square, New York 36,N.Y. 
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As American As Tom Sawyer! 


Why Wrist Rocket Target 
Shooting Belongs In Your 
Camp Progra 
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This new action target plus our new type sling shot now makes sling shot 
target shooting equal to archery and riflery as a camp activity “Crackit’’* 
gives One all the thrills of archery yet costs only a fraction as much 


Pee Se 
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Picture above shows scout range at Camp Cedars, Neb. 


The coordination and shooting skill acquired in ‘’Crackit’’ 1s carried over 
into other sports. This sport gives the boys and girls a chance to learn safety 
and handling technique the easiest way possible As an introduction t archery 
and riflery it’s a natural 


By starting the youngsters off properly in this fascinating sport they learn 
a lesson that will last a lifetime. The thrill of organized range shooting and 
the safety learned will make random undisciplined shooting seem mighty 
unattractive . 


“Crackit’’ will broaden your camp program with a wanted activity. (Ever 
know a boy who didn’t love to shoot a sling shot?) 


No expensive range needed. No extras to buy. Official 
wrist rocket Association Marksmanship awards furnished free 


INEXPENSIVE $3.60 per shooting position original first 
cost. Low upkeep, about 3¢ per shooting position per day 
FREE! Write for t rOc hure on how to run a successful Wr t 

Rocket Target Camp Program and information on « 


juctory package offer 
"Wrist Rocket Target Shoot ng 
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BROWNLEE 


Sectional 


LOG CAMP BUILDINGS 


Easy to Erect, 





Saving Labor Cost 


Shipped in sections, with 
doors and windows installed; 
easy to erect. White cedar = 
logs, pre-treated. Impervious to moisture. Termite resistant. Factory caulked 
windproof. Kiln-dried splines. Send for catalog showing a typical lodge. 


UNIVERSAL HOMES, INC. Write for 
271 FIRST STREET MILAN, MICHIGAN CATALOG 














letters from 
readers 


A Reader's Viewpoint 

Read this—those of you who deal 
with handicapped campers, and think. 
Your camp is handicapped if you run 
a “handicapped” camp. Do you do 
for your handicapped campers what 
we were able to do for one of ours’? 

Betsy had crutches; the only pair 
in camp. Betsy’s crutches wouldn't 
hike. They shivered and _ shook, 
groaned and finally collapsed on the 
trail. So Betsy sat with her crutches 
and waited and waited for her unit 
to return. She waited in “tne shelter 
of the younger girls who begged for 
“just one more story, Betsy, please!” 
Then her group returned; hands full 
of rocks, jackets stuffed with leaves, 
butterfly wings, discarded snake skins 
and snail shells. 
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Her friends, not bothered by 
crutches, had beat her back. “Betsy, 
what kind of butterfly is this? What 
killed him—TI only found one wing?” 
‘“Here’s another green rock. Let’s hit 
it with the hammer, too.” 

You see, my readers, Betsy had a 
gift which we helped her develop. It 
was brought on by a withered leg. 
When she had been well, she could 
never sit still and she still couldn't. 
Crouched by our mountain stream she 
“discovered” the tadpoles, and noted 
the different stages of development 
they were in. She made tiny terrariums 
for her tentmates, so they could keep 
alive the ferns and mosses they 
brought for her to see. 

Our Betsy couldn't go on_ pack 
trips—her wasted leg wouldn't hold 
her on the horse that long. But she 
rode Joe, her favorite, to the rim 
of the desert—not far away. Here, 
as she looked at the orange sunset, 
I know she found the values in life 
many never find. And many of us 
who knew her might have taken 
longer to appreciate these truths she 
showed us, if we had not shared her 
summers. 

—Nan Bracker 
1819 Calquite 
Houston 6, Texas 
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Friends Of The Wilderness 


All those interested in the preserva- 
tion of the Wilderness Canoe Country 
of the Quetico-Superior wilderness 
area Of northern Minnesota and Can- 
ada will be pleased to know of the 
continued activities to strengthen their 
cause. 

Early this summer “Friends of the 
Wilderness” and associated conserva- 
tion groups extended a joint invitation 
to President Eisenhower to speak at 
the University of Minnesota and to 
see the magnificent OQuetico-Superior 
country in whose preservation he has 
been interested and helpful all during 
his term of office and long before he 
became President of the United States. 

The associated conservation and 
civic groups of Minnesota and the 
nation have been active participants 
in the battles of the past against the 
threats of roads, power developments, 
logging of shorelines, air travel into 
the wilderness, and interior private 
holdings. They are still active in their 
efforts for federal acquisition of pri- 
vate lands and are constantly con- 
cerned over possible developments of 
the area’s resources which might in 
any way jeopardize the wilderness 
values for which they have fought. 
The ultimate goal is the adoption of 
common principles of resource man- 
agement for the Quetico-Superior 
Area by the United States and Canada 
which will protect its high = social 
values forever. 

You who love the wilderness canoe 
country will be encouraged by the 
message from President Eisenhower 
(Honorary Member of ACA, May 7, 
1956) which is quoted in part as 
follows: 

“Conservation is a subject in which 
[| have a deep and life-long interest. 
For example, through almost ten 
years, I have followed closely the 
Quetico-Superior Program. 

“That program typifies the basic 
principle this Administration follows 
on all matters relating to conservation. 
It preserves the wilderness recreation- 
al values of the Superior National 
Forest. With the steady growth of our 
population, there is an_ increasing 
need for recreation under natura! 
outdoor conditions. This is of major 
significance to the physical and 
mental health of the Nation.” 
—Ray E. Bassett, 

ACA Vice President and 

Conservation Committee Chairman. 
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On the Trail or In Camp... 
YOU CAMP LIKE A KING IN 





A Tent for every need... From the Most 
— Line of Tents in the World... 
ref 


red by Campers who Know! 
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¥ 
HOOSIER Deluxe WALL TENT 
For campers who demand the best. Fea- 
turing Roll-up Walls and Doors for max- 
imum access and ventilation. 


HOOSIER FORESTER UMBRELLA TENT 
For maximum comfort. Zippered closing 
screen door works from both sides, in- 
sures insect-proof shelter. 
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Hoosier tents are renowned for high- 
est quality, durability and depend- 
ability. Immediate delivery, all types 
tents. 

WRITE TODAY for Hoosier Tent Catalog. 
Be ready for next season by ordering 
now. 


TARPAULIN & CANVAS GOODS CO., INC. 
Dept. PT, 1302-10 W. Washington Street 


HOOSIER MOUNTAINEER TENT 
Light 2-man tent. Weighs only 9 Ibs., 








yet has comfort features — zippered 
screen door, sewed-in floor. Ideal for ° Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
on the trail ° New York Office: 205 W. 34th Street 
saeuer os coe 2 . — 
Winner of publishing 


field's high awards 






IT GEORGE POLK MEMORIAL AWARD 
and 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY AWARD 
1956 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN GOLD 
MEDAL MAGAZINE AWARD 
(1955) 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 
AWARD (1953) 


THE FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 
AWARD (1951) 
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What Your Doctor 
Should Charge 


Compare your own Sais with 


the first reliable lists af 
medica) ees ever pubhshed 
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& SENSITIVE BOOK LENGTH NOVEL 


Advertising rates based on 2,300,000 annual 
average net paid circulation effective with 
February 1957 issue. Highest circulation in 
Redbook history. 


For information and camp advertising rate card address: 


ETHEL F. BEBB, Redbook Magazine 


230 Park Avenue New York 17, New York 




















“Laughing Loon” 


BOARDS 


and 


Water Sports Equipment 


Illustrated above is one of the 
action-tested “Laughing Loon” div- 
ing boards designed especially for 
outdoor use. Meets standard speci- 
fications, is moderately priced and 
built to stand the hardest usage. 


DIVING 


Other “Laughing Loon” tested and 
Quaranteed water sports equip- 
ment includes “Build !t Yourself” 
demountable steel piers, pool and 
float ladders, floats, etc. 


Write for FREE 
Water Sports Catalog 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 
569 R.R. Ave., North Berwick, Me. 


Also mfrs. of Roll-Out Gym Seats, Portable 
and Permanent Steel Bleachers and Stands. 








DREAD 
DISEASES 





Now Educators pays special ben- 
efits not just for polio, but also 
six other dread diseases .. . the 
latest feature to be added to our 
various CAMPERS’ MEDICAL 
EXPENSE PLANS. Write for in- 


formation today. 


Educators 


Mutual Insurance Company 


loncoster, Pa 




















| E. A. Kenney, Special Risk Div. 4 
145. Wycombe Ave, Lansdowne, Pa. 
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Books for 
Better Camping 


How To Work With Raffia 

AUTHOR, Bibbi Jessen 

PUBLISHER. Bruce Publishing Co.., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

REVIEWER. Shirley Silbert, Instructor, 
City College Extension Div. and 
Craft Students League, YWCA, 
5 ¢ oe 
This is a paper covered booklet ot 

contains a number ol 
raffia involving such 
braiding, crocheting 


57 pages. It 
projects using 
techniques as 
and winding. 





These projects are well-chosen, at- 
tractively illustrated, and simply ex- 
plained. 

An introductory chapter tells how 
raffa grows and where it comes from. 

Things to make include an assort- 
ment of mats, baskets, flower con- 
tainers, bags, trays as well as a lamp 
shade, Dutch cap and beach 
Most of these projects can be used in 
camp. 


shoes. 


Act It Out 
AUTHOR. Bernice Wells Carlson 
PUBLISHER. Abingdon 
York. 1956, $2.00. 
REVIEWER: A. Cooper Ballentine. 
Camp Kehonka, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Anyone, young or old, can easily 
have fun with this book, and in the 
process is likely to benefit from happy 
experiences in group activities related 
to dramatics. It’s fun just to read the 
book and to see the illustrations. 


New 


Press. 


“Act It Out” gives directions in 
simple, appealing terms for Acting 
Games, Pantomime Games, Panto- 


mime Plays, Dramatic Stunts, Table- 
aux, Plays, and Pageants. Also given 
are directions for making and _ using 
several kinds of puppets and marion- 
ettes, with plays for using them. The 
series of aids is designed to capture 





HERE are typical comments from 
camps who have been profiting from 
advertising in PARENTS’ MAGAZINE: 


‘ "We have had a very satis— 
factory season. Thank you 
so much for your help. Every 
one of the campers enrolled 
because of PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
expressed a desire to return 
in 1957." 


—-From a Pennsylvania camp 


"Very satisfied with enroll- 
ments from PARENTS'. Filled 

by Feb. 1st; turned over 40 

away." 


— From a Michigan comp 


\ 


‘"Thank you for helping us to 
have a full enrollment...one 
of the best summers we have 
ever had. Thank you again 
for. your wonderful help." 


From a New York State camp 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT in PARENTS’ 
reaches the most receptive audience 
you can ask for—1,700,000* reader- 
families who depend on the magazine 
for guidance in decisions affecting the 


well-being of their 312 million children. 


For rates and full details, 
write direct to: 
Josephine Chrenko, Director, School & Camp Dept. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


*effective Merch, 1957 
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interest and develop skills on the part 
of boys and girls in dramatics. 

It is immediately obvious that the 
book would be helpful to a variety 
of leaders, such as a very young 
“captain” of an informal group, a 
Cub Scout Den Mother, a well quali- 
fied dramatics counselor in camp, or 
an experienced director of organized 
recreational activities. 

Wilderness Trails 
PUBLISHER: Boy Scouts of America, 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. 1956, 

$.75. 

Wilderness Trails .is a concise 
source book which all trip leaders 
will find helpful. 

Included are “Tips for the Trip” 
by leading Boy Scout executives, tour 
permit information, equipment sug- 
gestions, and trail menus. 

Established trails are listed by state, 
and practical details such as length 
of trail, nearest food and water sup- 
plies, available shelters, and special 
features are given. Contacts and 
sources of further information are 
also included. 





books received 











Books listed in this column are 
those received for review but not 
deemed of maximum interest to the 
greatest number of camp. directors. 
Space limitations, therefore, require 
us to list them as shown.—Ed. 


CANOEABLE WATERWAYS OF NEW 
YORK STATE, by Lawrence I. Grin- 
nell. PUBLISHER: Pageant Press, 
Inc., N.Y¥.C. $5.00. 

HEALTHFUL CAMPING, prepared by 
Indiana Section, ACA and Indiana 
State Board of Health. 

MELODRAMAS AND FARCES FOR YOUNG 
Actors, by Earl J. Dias. PUBLISH- 
ER: Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 16, Mass. $4.00. 

DICTIONARY OF Potsons: by Ibert and 
Eleanor Mellan. PUBLISHER: Phil- 
osophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 
N.Y.C. $4.75. 

BOATING HANDBOOK, (reprinted from 
Mechanix Illustrated). PUBLISHER: 
Arco Publishing Co., Inc., N.Y.C. 
17. $2.00. 

OUTBOARD BOATING HANDBOOK, by 
Hank Wieand Bowman. PUBLISH- 
ER: Arco Publishing Co., Inc., 
N.Y.C. 17. $2.00. 
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FOOD MIXER Complete Mixer with Easy er ai 
only Bowl, Beater & Whip. Twice Vr nakes! 
$ OO Prices Slightly Higher of O° 
410- in West 
Here's a truly wonderful, profitable, silent partner . . . your automatic UNIVEX Food 
Mixer! Small in size . . . big in production . . . large in capacity! Imagine! This sensa- 


tional UNIVEX BENCH MODEL mixes 24 Ibs. of heavy pizza or bread dough within 
3 to 5 minutes! 
Your first step towards economical, speedy 
mixing is to see your dealer or write: 


UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIES 


372 MYSTIC AVE., SOMERVILLE 45, MASS. 
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CHAMPIONSHIP TRAMPOLINE 
FOR CAMPING FUN 


@ Exclusive Hidden Hinge per- @ 100% all-nylon bed 
mits ‘'Flash-Folding'’ for @ Completely clear area under 
CA) quick, easy storage bed 


More than 5,000 Nissen Trampolines* now in use throughout the world. 


|B ct tanita, WISIN Cnt @ Teapypoyyyg 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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e NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 

s 200 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 

© Please send me free information on ‘How to Use the Nissen 
© Trampoline Model ‘77-A' at Camp—a_ personalized Nissen 
© service. 
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JAMPERS GO OVERBOARD 
for CANADA DRY 


Ready-to-Use* Beverage Bases 
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Save money on paper 
1/4 0) eee cup requirements 
yourse Eastern Price per M—$5.81 
Tre oat 7 Western States—$6.07 
e Assured Acceptance Onange Choy 
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e Kconomical Purchasing 
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e Guaranteed Quality Grape | 














e Simplified Preparation | LOMWMOIL — inte. 
| q onLy $29.95 del. Just mix | plus 5 plain water! 





CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC. 
100 Park Avenue, New York City 


Phone: LExington 2-4300 





*No additional 
sugar required, 
















better Camping 








through Better Administration 


By Fred V. Rogers 


HOUGHTFUL CAMP leaders 

have long realized that camping 
for children is truly a synthesis of 
methods and practices used in helping 
children develop to the fullest extent 
in an outdoor environment. To 1m- 
prove our operations in this direction 
it is important that we continue to 
seek out and study material from 
other fields. If we establish as our 
goals and aims the physical, emotion- 
al, mental, social, and spiritual devel- 
opment of the camper, and keep these 
ever in focus, camping will emerge 
as a unigue educational effort. It will 


utilize the good of every possible 
source for the development of 
children. 


Every area of the camping opera- 
tion must be included under the 
heading of Administration, but for our 
purposes here, it is practical to con- 
sider only three: the Cirector, the 
staff and the program. I[t is not our 
purpose these three 
in an all-inclusive manner, but rather 
to challenge each director to increase 
his capacity for greater effort. 


to discuss even 


The Director 


We are increasingly impressed with 
a new philosophy of business manage- 


ment that has grown up in. this 
generation of executives. They are 


operating under the Golden Rule and 
are gaining new confidence and re- 
spect from their contemporaries and 
the general public. Such practice has 
long been the procedure in the “pro- 
fessional” fields such as medicine, law 
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and the like. It is our feeling that in 
camping, it is time we_ begin to 
develop practices and ideals which 
will establish recognition for “pro- 
fessional” camping persons. 

If we are to gain this recognition, 
it is time that we focus our attention 
on increasing our skill toward better 
understanding and guidance of youth. 
There are many new trends in educa- 
tion and child psychology. If we are 
to gain recognition in the educational 
field. we must keep abreast of these 
trends and use the best concepts for 
the improvement of our efforts to 
provide a better growth of personality 
emong our campers. 

It is difficult to imagine that we can 
develop camper personalities without 
an understanding of the psychology of 
children at various age levels. We cer- 
tainly must understand the problems 
and complications which confront 
them in their homes, neighborhoods, 
and schools. We should develop an 
awareness of their needs, interests and 


attitudes through participation in 
groups equally concerned with the 
matter of child adjustment. In_ this 


way, we can always keep in focus 
our concern for the individual camper. 

If we are truly professional, we will 
operate under a code of ethics which 
keeps our aims and goals foremost in 
our thinking and which controls our 
actions and attitudes. In the process 
of better administration, the camp 
director must be careful not to be- 
come involved in a myriad of busi- 
ness details which cloud the purpose 
and goal of his efforts. 


The Staff 


A professional camp administrator 
will surround himself with the finest 
obtainable staff. He will not be satis- 
fied to do the best with what he can 
get, but will seek always to help his 
personnel to accomplish more toward 
the advancement, happiness, useful- 
ness of the campers. 

The staff must, necessarily, be 
“dedicated to carry out the purpose of 
the camp and to stimulate and pro- 
mote a physical, social, mental and 
spiritual growth.” Someone has said 
that a counselor is an architect with 
a plan, a contractor with a purpose 
and a builder with a program. The 
plan is the counselor’s vision, the 
purpose is the motivating power and 
the program is the daily living and 
guidance. 

The task of the staff is to (1) foster 
an appreciation of the high values of 
life—the privilege of opportunity, 
beauty in natural things, the worth of 
personality, the value of ideals, 
knowledge of fellowship and _ friend- 
ship, sharing of experiences; and (2) 
help campers to have an opportunity 
for a successful experience, develop 
an interest in the things around him 
and participate in camp activities. 


The Program 


Finally, in this process of better 
camp administration, will come the 
need for developing a better camp 
program. This camp program will in- 
clude everything which occurs from 
the moment the camper leaves hor..e 
until he returns. It will include the 
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he receives from 
selors. 
For many years we have recognized 


the need for a balanced food diet. We 


hire skilled personnel to satisfy this | 
need. A balanced program is just as | 
necessary. We need to provide oppor- | 


tunities for large group and small | 
group participation, formal and in- | 


formal program, free time as well as 


scheduled time, some competitive as | 
activities, | 


well as non-competitive 

good music and fun music, new 
opportunities to go along with old 
experiences. 


We must build our programs to give 
campers opportunities for successful 
experiences. To realize a good experi- 
ence we need to have good teaching 
and follow good program concepts. 
We must be ready to use things and 
opportunities as they confront us to 
enrich the learning process. 

We must provide our campers an 
opportunity to contribute, as campers 
and as citizens. Older campers can 
help the younger ones, experienced 
can advise the inexperienced, skilled 
can aid the unskilled. All should feel 
the desire and need to leave the camp 
better than it was when they arrived. 
Sound program planning depends on 
the privilege of helping with the plans. 

We must learn to make allowance 
for individual differences of needs, 
abilities, capacities of the individual 
and will find ways to help relieve him 
of group pressures. We must find ways 
for him to develop resourcefulness, 


independence, self-confidence and 
pride in accomplishment. 

In this whole process of seeking 
“better camping through better ad- 


ministration” we will be trying to pro- 
vide the child with tools to better 
fortify him against the rigors of living 
in this pressurized age. We will help 
him to establish better ideals and 
values, and to recognize his worth 
and the value of that worth. We will 
help him to know that the freedom 


of life in our country can be main- | 
through those concepts | 


tained only 
with which it was originally gained. 


Thus as camping moves forward | 
in these objectives, we will mature into | 


the stature and esteem which camping 
at its best deserves. 
—Fred V. Rogers, ACA 


vice-presi- 


. . . | 
dent, is Managing Director of the | 
Lake Hubert Camps in Minnesota. 
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activities in which he participates, the | 
living process in the large and small | 
group, the supervision and guidance | 
director and coun- | 
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E REALLY HAVE a two-fold 
X) objective in camping. We have 


a primary obligation to the boys and 
girls who came to us. Certainly, we 
want them to have as rich an experi- 
ence in out-of-door living as we can 
possibly provide for them. We're in- 
terested in their health, safety, welfare, 
happiness, and joy in the camp setting. 

But we have another responsibility; 
we have a very large responsibility to 
the young men and the young women 
who come to us as leaders. The ex- 
perience they have with us, unde! 
wise guidance and good supervision, 
is going to reap many benefits in the 
future, no matter what walk of life 
these people may go into. 

Definition of Training 

What do we mean by training? 
Training is a continuous process. It 
is not something that you turn on 
or off, like a faucet. It’s something 


that begins just as soon as, or even 
before, you come into contact with 
the candidate for the position. It 


moves along in the whole pre-planning 
process that goes into thinking before 
the camp actually opens. 


Training continues in the more 
formal pre-camp_ training, before 


actual opening of the camping season. 
It's something that continues all the 
way through, in various direct and 
indirect, formal and informal ways, 
while camp is in session. It carries 
all the way through to post-camp 
evaluation and follow-ups that we do 
with our leadership personnel. So | 
think we might agree from the very 
beginning that training isn’t some 








Training Camp 


segment of the program; it’s an in- 
tegral part of the total process of the 
whole camping program. 

Another attitude that we might 
Square away on, in terms of an under- 
standing of training, is the very real 
difference between training as such, 
and basic education. The schools and 
colleges of the United States presum- 
ably have a_ responsibility for the 
education of our youth. It is a long- 
time process. It’s something that goes 
on in the home, it’s under the in- 
fluence of social agencies in the com- 
munity, the church, and certainly a 
primary responsibility of the more 
formal education that goes on in the 
classroom. 

Training, on the other hand, 
we conceive of it in camps is a shorter 
range kind of thing. It involves more 
specific orientation. It involves rather 
definite skills and definite understand- 
ings that relate to our own particular 
situation. Therefore, training is some- 
thing that you put on top of education 
—it’s more or less the frosting on the 
cake. And no matter how you frost 
it, if the inside of the cake isn’t too 
good, you’re not going to have a good 
cake. So I think we’re fighting a losing 
battle, if we think we can just be 
satisfied with training. 

We have to do an essentially fine 
job of selection of people whom we 
consider to have the qualifications, the 
general aptitudes to bring to the 
training situation. There is a very real 
difference between training and edu- 
cation. Training is a much more 
limited, much more precise, much 
more exact kind of job. 


as 


Purposes 
What are some of the purposes 
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Leaders 


By Marvin Rife 


of training, as we think specifically 
of camp situations? Certainly we want 
every potential leader in our camps 
to know the camp itself. To know 
something about the physical setting, 
something about our organization, our 
objectives, what equipment and facili- 
ties we have to work with, what some 
of our history and traditions are in 
the camp, and what some of the 
relationships are to the camp—the 
neighborhood, the community around 
the camp. 

The basic purpose of training is to 
help the individual leader to know his 
job. A job description should give a 
general framework of what is expected 
on ‘the job, what facilities are at his 
disposal in the job, and what limits 
are placed upon him in terms of 
operating in the camp, what other staff 
members do, and how they can con- 
tribute to his own job. 

We have to work toward helping 
each leader feel secure in his job. We 
ought to be rather definite and precise 
in terms of what we expect of him: 
what his living conditions are going 
to be; what his time off is going to 
be; any personal equipment needed 
in camp to be fully qualified. 

We ought to give some concern for 
health. Hold pre-camp physical ex- 
aminations and make some provision 
for insurance on a personal basis and 
assurance on liability in terms, in case 
of accident. We certainly ought to 
have a very definite understanding of 
financial arrangements. Many of the 
young people with whom we talk are 
really getting their first paid job, and 
don’t realize what withholding taxes 
mean, or what is involved in terms 
of their pay envelope. 

They should realize their responsi- 
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bility of coming to camp with at least 
a little bit of money, so they don't 
have to start borrowing money after 
the first three or four days. They must 
learn not to splurge that first pay 
check and come out at the end of 
the summer with practically nothing. 
We need to give a little guidance 
along that line. 

Another understanding that is im- 
portant is what to do about counselors’ 
guests. Each camp should have a 
definite understanding on it. 

Use of private automobiles, too, 
needs a policy statement. There are 
some camps, of course, which pro- 
hibit them completely. In other in- 
stances, when people come from a 
long distance, they do have to drive 
a car. But what about parking, and 
arrangements for car use during time 
off? : 

Certainly one of the most important 
things we need to do is to help the 
leaders know the campers. An im- 
portant part of the whole pre-camp 
training program is to brief everyone 
on the staff on the social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds of the youngsters, 
give them some picture of the kinds 
of neighborhoods campers live in, and 
at least some picture of family and 
living conditions. 

Another important phase of pro- 
gram, it seems to me, is the con- 
sideration of records and _ reports. 
Most camps have forms, records and 
reports for counselors to maintain. 
They're not very glamorous things to 
work on. But, in the first interview, 
and right on through, you can help 
your camp leaders to see the im- 
portance of these records: how they 
are carried through; how they are 
an important part of the administra- 
tion of the camp; and how they are 
essential to the follow-through, in 
terms of the human values, that we 
hope to promote in our camping pro- 
grams. 


Issues and Problems in Training 


[ would like to deal a bit more 
specifically with some of the issues 
and problems in training. I'd like to 
share my thinking with you on what 
I call the six-eyed monster of coun- 
selor caliber. These happen to be six 
terms that begin with a capital “I.” 

First, the problem of inexperience. 
We really have some quite capable 
young people who come to us and 
want a job. We ask if they have been 
to camp before. The answer is some- 


times “no.” We ask if they have ever 
had any group work with children. 
Same answer. What do we do with 
inexperience? Sometimes we take a 
gamble on a person. We say, “In spite 
of the fact that you do not have some 
of the experience and background 
we're willing to take you, because, 
other things being equal we think you 
have some possibilities.” And it seems 
to me that we have to almost use our 
intuition in picking out these people. 
We recognize that if they don’t have 
experience it is a double responsibility 
for us to try to provide them with 
some beginning feeling for the job. 

The second is immaturity. Imma- 
turity is no respecter of chronological 
age. You can get a 25 or 28 year-old 
who is quite immature emotionally 
and who comes up with pretty childish 
behavior. Here again, we have a re- 
sponsibility to discern this immaturity 
and to provide some supervision of a 
responsible sort. It may be that we 
reach a point with some individuals 
where they do not measure up in 
terms of taking a mature, fairly adult 
attitude towards their responsibilities 
and we have to let them go. 

But I personally look upon every 
person we have to dismiss during the 
camping season as a reflection as 
much upon the administration as upon 
that individual. We can do a great 
deal in helping young people to be- 
come more mature by helping them 
to face their responsibilities and not 
expecting them to make a long leap 
towards maturity, but rather to make 
small steps with our help. 


The third I’ve called ineptitude— 
just plain not being able to click, just 
not being really a part of the group. 
Sometimes we don’t know how these 
people actually operate until they 
really get into the working situation. 
But here again, sometimes you can 
take people who just don’t seem to 
fit, don’t seem quite able to catch on, 
and, if you put them with a little more 
mature, experienced counselor in a 
teamwork situation, we can help that 
person to do a little bit more. We 
can’t handle or absorb very many 
lame ducks in a staff. But, sometimes 
we ought to be sufficiently patient and 
understanding and try to do our very 
best to help some of those people get 
over the hump. 

The fourth “I” is a much more 
difficult one, because this is char- 
acteristic sometimes of pretty capable 
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people—indifference. Just plain not 
caring. Sometimes we can detect this 
right off the bat when we're inter- 
viewing a person. If they're interested 
first of all in how much money they 
are going to get; second, how much 
time off they’re going to have; third, 
what kinds of entertainment there are 
in the town next to the camp—then 
there’s danger. Those seem to be three 
pretty typical questions that some of 
the indifferent people ask. 

But here again, indifference is kind 
of a defense mechanism. Somewhere 
along the line we are not really touch- 
ing that person; we're not really reach- 
ing that counselor. Sometimes it’s 
possible to convert that indifference 
into a great deal of enthusiasm. We 
have a responsibility in our training 
program to try to tap what interest 
resources there are in individuals and 
to try to convert what indifference or 
boredom they may have into real, 
intelligent effort. 

The fifth is even more difficult. This 
may be virtue, but it is 
times a vice. This is—independence. 
Certainly we want resourceful people 
on our staffs, but we dont 
people so independent that they go 
off on their 


also some- 


tions, there must be teamwork. . There 
must be good give and take. There 
must be sharing of responsibility, not 
shirking. 

The sixth 1s idealism. This is an 
even more ticklish thing. We 
young people who come to our camps 
to be idealistic, and to have high, 
lofty purposes for camp. But that 
idealism has to be tempered with a 
certain amount of realistic appraisal 
of the actual situation. 

Many times individuals begin to 
become complainers, because _ the 
camp isn't an ideal place. There are 
a lot of inconveniences. You haven't 
an electric light to read by, flush toilets 
in every spot. Sometimes hot showers 
aren't too plentiful, and if you’re doing 
outdoor cooking, some of it gets burn- 
ed. We just can't expect things to be 
like they are at home. We need to be 
pretty sure in our whole training pro- 
cess that we are réalistic about the 
inconveniences and some of the hard- 
ships of camping. 


—Additional articles by Mr. Rife on 
counselor training are scheduled for 
future CAMPING Mac- 
AZINE. 


issues of 
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own, always doing as | 
they please. Especially in camp situa- 
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HE MANY varied activities of 

American Indians have a definite 
and romantic appeal to boys and girls 
in organized camps. Campers find that 
their minds tend to follow the trai! of 
the Indian. They seem naturally to 
fall into his way of living, gradually 
besin to understand the ideals the 
Indian fought for, and unconsciously 
“inherit” his love for nature, the 
forests and its inhabitants. As_ the 
camver sits around the evening fire, 
narticipating in the special ceremony 
of the occasion, he gains respect for 
the spirit of fire and the Great Spirit 


as the Indian did. 
There are many types of Indian 
craft that fit into a camp program, 


such as the making of a costume, from 
the feather bonnet down to the beaded 
moccasins. The research of each item 
can be delved into as deen as the per- 
son wishes. thereby making the item 
take on added color. Each can be 
adapted to any program with a very 
small amount of material and equip- 
ment. Indian handicraft 1s very valu- 
able for it teaches the eye and hand 
to coordinate, and stimulates imagina- 
tion in design and material to be used. 
There are games of skill to be played, 
and dances to be learned. 

The following outline is a proposed 
setup for a camp (boys’ or girls’ or 
combined) which wishes to specialize 
on the American Indian theme. It may 
also be adapted, in part or whole, to 
any camp, providing its staff, or mem- 
bers of it, are versed in Jndian lore. 


A suggested reference list is pro- 


how vour 
aMpers Cal 


Paul Parker photo 


vided at the end of the outline. Each 
book also has a list for further read- 
ing. 


I. Camp Name 

A. In the language (dialect) 
of the territory where camp 
is located. 

B. Selected the way _ Indian 
selected name (first object 
seen, dreamed object, or 
by a deed accomplished ). 

C. Indian motto or saying. 


Il. Unit Names 

A. Tribes. 

B. If complete camp is one 
tribe, unit names can be 
clan names (birds, flowers, 
fish. ) 

lll. Camp Staff Names 
A. “Typical” Indian names, 


according to their jobs. 
B. Historical 
IV. Cabin Names 
A. Typical descriptive Indian 
names, keeping in mind 

the unit name. 


Indian names. 


V. Activities 

A. Dances 
|. Practiced during the day; 
2. Preceding _  impor- 
events; and 3. Entire eve- 
ning program. 

B. Ceremonies 
1. Awake, greet the day 
and sun; 2. Fire lighting; 
3. Presentation of awards; 
and 4. Close of day. 

C. Programs and games 
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Follow The Trail OF The Redman 


VI. Aw 


Camping 


|. Wrestle contest; 2 Hoop- 
and lance; 3. Hide _ the 
moccasin; 4. Archery; 5. 
Swimming; 6. Canoe race 
and tilting and gunneling: 
and 7. Pony races; etc. 
Legend telling 

Arts and Crafts 

|. Feather; 2. Leather; 
3. Horn; 4. Wood; 5. Bead 
and quill work; 6. Basketry, 
7. Weaving; 8. Silver; 9. 
Birch bark work; 10. Na- 
tive colors and dyes; and 
11. Sign language and pic- 
tograph writing. 

Trips 

|. Hike; 2. Nature; 3. 
Camping and _ woodcraft; 
and 4. Star gazing. 


ard System 

Group 

|. Unit—Inscribed on hide, 
laced up on frame. Can be 
given to winner in activity, 
best posture, cleanest living 
quarters, etc. 

2. Cabin — Scalp 
award. 


lock 


Individual 

|. Feather toward bonnet 
for accomplishment — of 
deed, marked: excellent— 
red tip plume; good—white 
tip plumé; and fair—blue 
tip plume. 

2. Points are given campers 
for their participation in 
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activities. The points of 
campers making up _ the 
group are added, deter- 


mining unit or cabin award. 


Reference Material 


Government and Customs 

The Story of the Blackfeet by John C. 
Ewers. Educ. Div., U.S. Indian 
Service, Washington, D.C. 

Workaday Life the Pueblos by 
Ruth Underhill. Educ. Div., US. 
Indian Service, Washington, D.C. 

The Indian How Book by Arthur C. 
Parker. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Inc. 


of 


Crafts 

Blackfeet Crafts by John C. Ewers. 
Educ. Div., U.S. Indian Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Ojibway Crafts by Carrie A. Lyford 


Educ. Div. U.S. Indian 
Washington, D.C. 

Iroquois Crafts by Carrie A. 
Educ. Div., U.S. Indian 
Washington, D.C. 

Quill and Beadwork of the Western 
Sioux by Carrie A. Lyford. Educ. 
Div., U.S. Indian Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Woodcraft by Bernard S. Mason. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

Indiancraft by W. Ben Hunt. Bruce 
Pub. Co. 


Lyford. 
Service, 


Indian and Camp Handicraft by W. 
Ben Hunt. Bruce Pub. Co. 


Legends and Stories 

As Long as the Grass Shall Grow by 
Oliver LaFarge. Alliance Book 
Corp. 

Long Lance by Chief Buffalo Child 
Long Lance. Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc. 

Winnebago Boy by Mario and Mabel 
Scacheri. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 

Star Legends Among the American 
Indians by Clark Wissler. American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Indian Legends of American Scenes 
by Marion E. Gridley. M. A. Dono- 
hue and Co. 


Dancing 

Dances and Stories of the American 
Indian by Bernard S. Mason. A. S. 
Barnes and Co. 


Names and Sign Language 

The Name Book by Charlotte Guluck. 
Campfire Outfitting Co. 

Universal Indian Sign Language 
by William Tomkins. Neyenesch 
Printers, San Diego, Calif. 

indian Lore, Merit Badge Pamphlet, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Arts and crafts materials for an 
American Indian program may be 


obtained from materials at hand, or 
purchased through craft stores. 


—Mary Hauwiller has lectured on 
Indian folklore and tribal songs 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 
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Camera Catches Dramatic Highlights 
Of ACA Dedication October 21. 1956 


Pictured on this page, counter clockwise, are typical scenes 
from Dedication Ceremony of new ACA building at Bradford 
Woods, Martinsville, Ind. 

Many sections supplied especially designed bookends for use in 
new library. Regional representatives displaying them are Mar- 
garet Milliken, John Banghart, Lloyd Shafer, Mary Gwynn, 
Reynold Carlson, John Lennox, and A. Cooper Ballentine. 

Next photo shows library wing and main entrance of new 
building; National Staff offices are to right of photo. 

Indiana campers took charge of flag raising. Visible in photo 
at left are Charles C. Noble, of Syracuse Univ., who made dedica- 
tory address, and Herman B. Wells, president of Indiana Univ. 
At right, is ACA Secretary John Banghart. 

Ray E. Bassett, Chairman of Building Fund Committee, spoke 
on “Onward to Better Camping.” Also in photo are Theodore 
Cavins, ACA President, and Perry W. Lesh, president, James 
Whitcomb Riley Memorial Assn. 

ACA Headquarters staff smiles for cameraman. Professional 
staff members in rear are Hugh Ransom, Gerard Harrison and 
Sidney Geal. 

Visitors at Dedication Ceremony enjoyed warm, October 
weather. Here President Cavins, Building Fund Director Bassett 
and ACA Executive Director Ransom take pre-dedication stroll. 


—Photos by Jack Topping and Howard Galloway, 
Camping Magazine 








HE BASIC function of a camp 
j elon should be to provide an 
all-around summer of outdoor living 
for campers. An understanding of and 
appreciation for nature go hand-in- 
hand with outdoor living. Nowhere ts 
the opportunity for gaining first-hand 
contact with nature as great as it Is at 
camp. A camp nature program should 
be as vital a part of the total program 
as any of the other activities the camp 
offers. 

However, one of the greatest diff- 
culties confronting camp directors 1s 
the development of a strong camp na- 
ture program. Lack of a nature pro- 
gram (or the existence of only a weak 
one) means that campers will only be 
“exposed” to the natural environment 
of camp without really gaining an un- 
derstanding and appreciation for that 
environment. 


Recruiting Capable Leaders for your Nature 


But how does a camp go about ob- 
taining a strong nature program? 

Of prime importance among the 
many factors to be considered is the 
nature counselor. Much has been writ- 
ten concerning the scarcity of counse- 
lors with the desire, training, and abil- 
ity for leading a nature program which 
is alive and of which the camp can be 
proud. I honestly believe that people 
with the desire and ability for nature 
counseling are available and would be 
willing to do this type of work if the 
opportunity presented itself. 


Counselor Sources 


But where are these people, and 
how can the camp contact them? 

There are many sources for obtain- 
ing a person with the desire and abil- 
ity to do nature counseling work. Some 
of them have been neglected by some 
camp people. Among them are: 

|. College and university depart- 
ments of biology, zoology, botany, for- 
estry, and science education. 

2. High school and _ elementary 
school principals. 

3. Natural history societies (such as 
Audubon Societies, forestry, and gar- 
den groups. ) 

4. Scout organizations. 

5. Counselor contacts. 

Heads of college and university de- 
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xartments will usually supply names 
of people whom they feel would do 
well in nature counseling work. They 
will also post announcements of the 
opportunities for such jobs on bulletin 
boards in their departments /f a letter 
fully describing the job is made avail- 
able to them. Too often these depart- 
ments are only contacted by phone or 
through an interview. In many cases, 
the department head really isn’t aware 
that there are people in his department 
who would be available for such work. 
A letter, posted on the bulletin board, 
often produces excellent results. 

Hizh school and elementary school 
principals will inform their biology 
and science teachers of job opportuni- 
ties at camps. Such teachers very often 
desire summer employment but many 
are unaware of camp opportunities. 
They usually make excellent nature 


counselors because of their training 
and teaching background. 

Natural history societies sometimes 
have people in their membership who 
would be available and have the ability 
for nature counseling work. Some nat- 
ural history societies run_ training 
schools for nature counselors and will 
supply names of people whom they 
have trained. The National Audubon 
Society has such camps in Maine, 
Wisconsin, Texas, Connecticut, and 
California. Many state Audubon 
groups also hold short nature counsel- 
ing training programs. A good exam- 
ple of this is the Michigan Audubon 
Society Nature Counselor’s Training 
School at Hale, Mich. under the lead- 
ership of Homer D. Roberts. There is 
a real need for similar training pro- 
grams in other areas. 

Scout organizations often have lead- 
ers in their troops who would make 
excellent nature counselors. The Cen- 
tral Scout Council in most large cities 
will often gladly supply names. 

The last mentioned source of sup- 
ply—counselor contacts—is not meant 
to mean that these people should be 
contacted with the idea of having them 
change camps. This could, and almost 
certainly would, cause great difficul- 
ties between camp directors! The pur- 
pose of contacting these people would 


be to obtain names of acquaintances 
they feel might be interested in doing 
work similar to theirs. People usually 
associate with other people who have 
similar interests—it naturally follows 
that nature counselors know of poten- 
tial nature counselors. Probably the 
best way to contact nature counselors, 
at other camps is through the camp’s 
Girector. 


A National Organization 


The problem of not having a na- 
ture program or only a poor one in 
many camps could be greatly eased if 
a national nature-counseling division 
was established as a part of the Amer- 
ican Camping Association. The main 
function of such an organization would 
be to coordinate sources for supplying 
nature counselors. It would save camps 
much valuable time by acting as a 


By Harold D. Mahan 


Program 


clearing house. A division such as this 
could contact nature counselors (di- 
rectly, in this case, since the only in- 
formation they would want would be 
the names of their friends whom they 
feel would be interested in nature 
work), heads of the already mention- 
ed departments—sending them letters 
which could be posted, elementary and 
high school principals, etc. 

Other projects that such a division 
might handle are: (1) working to- 
wards the establishment of more na- 
ture-counseling training programs — 
perhaps one week programs for nature 
counselors before camp begins; (2) 
instilling an interest in nature at camps 


where a nature program has never 
been tried; (3) acquainting nature 


counselors with each other, and, mak- 
ing possible through this, an exchange 
of ideas about their own programs. It 
is Surprising how much a counselor can 
add to his own nature program by talk- 
ing with other nature counselors. 


As has already been mentioned, 
there is a need for more nature-coun- 
selor training programs. There are 


many people who have developed ex- 
cellent, individual, nature programs at 
their own camps, and, who I feel 
would be very willing to teach other 
people their methods if the opportun- 
ity presented itself. 
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If a group-training program is not 
possible, one way that a new nature 
counselor could gain many ideas anc 
methods would be to spend a few pre- 
camp days at a camp where an active 
nature program is being set-up (with 
the opportunity of learning from an 
experienced person.) This certainly 
would be good camp relations! Per- 
haps the camp training the 
counselor 
their inexperienced people to his camp 
for instructions in a different field. 
The time involved for this training 
could be very short (perhaps only 
three to four days) with good results 

It is even possible that a few camps 


nature | 
could, in turn. send one of | 





might be willing to hold a pre-camp | 
nature training program for neighbor- | 


ing camps. Think of the ideas that | 


could be exchanged through such a | 


program! Expenses could be equally 
shared by the participating camps. 
Another program that would work 
well is a post-camp nature counselor 
get-together. Each counselor attending 


would have much to contribute after | 


having just completed a summer of 


teaching nature. A nature-counselor di- | 


vision of ACA could help advise and 
plan activities such as these. 
“How is a nature-counselor group 


formed, who will belong, and when | 


and where will it meet?” 

As has already been mentioned an 
organization for this purpose undoubt- 
edly should be formed through and 
be a part of the American Camping 
Association. The obvious people to be- 


long to such an ACA division are all | 


counselors doing work at member 
camps of the ACA. They could hold 
a meeting at the next annual ACA 
convention. Much of their planning 
could be accomplished at the annual 
conventions; some, however, would 
have to be taken care of through cor- 
respondence. Such an enthusiastic pro- 
gram would require no smal] amount 


of work, but I am sure that there are | 
many nature counselors who would be | 


willing to do it. 

The 
lors to present strong and enthusiastic 
nature programs is one which has con- 
fronted every camp at one time or an- 


problem of obtaining counse- | 


other. It may confront yours at the | 


very moment! 


Is a Nature-Counselor division of 
ACA a way toward solution of this 


problem? 


—Mr. Mahan is a Naturalist at Camp 
Arbutus, Michigan. 
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cabin plans you can tailor 


GOOD, BASIC cabin plan can 
A be used by your camp for 
many years and be varied to suit the 
changing needs of your camp and 
campers. The plans illustrated in this 
article have been used _ successfully 
by many Boys’ Clubs in the United 
States and Canada. 
This cabin, of sufficient size to ac- 
commodate eight campers in each of 
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(0 vour needs 


By Howard M. Williams 


for campers or counselors to use a 
central latrine, again minimizing 
supervision and providing a more con- 
venient situation especially during in- 
clement weather. Separate toilet facili- 
ties also remove much of the con- 
fusion in the morning and at meal 
times. 

The plans, essentially the same, 
can be built in the shape of a rectangle 
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Winterized Plan 












two wings, is divided in the center 
by counselors’ quarters. This arrange- 
ment provides two easy to supervise 
sections without having counselors 
actually living with campers. 

The separate quarters for counse- 
lors are conducive to better personnel 
relations. They permit counselors to 
remain up later than campers to do 
paper work or chat between them- 
selves. In the event one counselor 1s 
away for a time, the other can super- 
vise both camper sections. 

Each section of the cabin has its 
own entrance to minimize supervision 
and behavior problems. 

Each section of the cabin has its 
own built-in toilet facilities. Although 
not absolutely essential, individual 
toilet facilities eliminate the necessity 


or simulated “V”. They are adaptable 
to wood or masonry construction of 
either rustic or modern design. Cabins 
can be winterized simply by adding 
a fireplace at each end and providing 
some insulation on walls and ceiling. 
Recommendations for furnishing 
cabins of this design include: double 
deck cots; individual clothes lockers; 
one writing desk in each camper sec- 
tion; two writing desks in the coun- 
selors’ quarters; two 30” x 30” folding 
tables in each camper section for 
checkers, chess or other table games; 
and some stools or folding chairs. 


—Howard M. Williams is director of 
Building and Supply Service for the 
Boys’ Clubs of America. 
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vour help 
and understanding 
cal 


as quickly as possible that he may 
wear himself out during the first few 
days. When he is having a good time 
in pleasant surroundings where he is 
treated as an equal, experiences that 
he needs for a richer life come easily 
and naturally. In camp no one is hur- 


Provide The flandicapped 
With A Rich Camp Experience 


By Mary Eidson Crawford 


F YOU WISH to have your under- 
I standing of the values of camping 
strengthened and deepened, consider 
the possibilities of camping with a 
physically handicapped group. It is 
true that you must know a great deal 
to make camping a happy and fulfill- 
ing experience for a non-handicapped 
person. But have you ever thought 
how you would plan an evening of 
folk dancing with half your campers 
in wheel chairs? Or have you umpired 
a baseball game where a player could 
run bases but could not bat because 
of paralyzed arms, or could hit a home 
run from a wheel chair but could not 
make first base without a wheel chair 
pusher? 

Campers in general want to have 
the experience of meeting new peo- 
ple, learning new skills, living out of 
doors and the opportunity to be the 
person which each feels to be his real 
self. These needs are magnified in the 
case of the camper with a handicap 
because his limitations have deprived 
him of the normal opportunities of 
group membership. He has been pre- 
judged as to his inability to participate 
in everyday activities of people of his 
own age group. 

The camper who is handicapped has 
the same basic needs as those of the 
non-handicapped but his needs may 
be quite different in degree. Because 
of his lack of association with his 
peers, his need for acceptance may 
be so great that he overwhelms his 
new friend with his attention. Often, 
too, it is necessary to encourage him 
to slow his pace to avoid fatigue. He 
is SO anxious to try everything at camp 
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ried and awkwardness is not ridiculed. 
Each is encouraged to try new activi- 
ties and to continue even though there 
is little skill. The informal setting of 
camp makes the person free to express 
ideas which he would not dare try out 
in other settings. 


Adaptation of Program 


We can not ignore the handicap of 
the camper because that would be un- 
realistic. However, the camp has an 
obligation to help these campers de- 
velop to the full extent of their possi- 
bilities and to realize their worth both 
to themselves and to the group. This 
means taking into account their physi- 
cal limitations and adapting programs 
to these limitations. Nature hikes must 
be shorter in distance and longer in 
duration because of wheel chairs and 
crutches. Baseball and basketball in 
wheelchairs is quite different but can 
be fun. We have only one swimming 
period a day because of the time it 
takes to get into a suit and to the pool 
as well as waiting one’s turn in the 
water. The program is a relaxed, un- 
hurried one with plenty of staff avail- 
able to help out wherever needed. 

The staff at this camp must neces- 


sarily be experienced in camping and 
trained to help the campers take full- 


est advantage of their time in camp. 
They must have warmth of personality 
which will immediately give the camp- 
er a feeling of confidence and friendli- 
ness. They should be kind without be- 
ing Over-indulgent, firm without being 
hostile, encouraging without being un- 
realistic. They need physical stamina. 


The director must help prepare the 
counselors to do the job expected of 
them. The pre-camp training session 
at our camp includes discussions of 
the sponsoring agency’s philosophy 
and objectives, the types of disabilities 
with the necessary precautions, the so- 
cial as well as the medical history of 
each camper and program adaptations 
which have worked in the past. The 
counselors should be helped to con- 
sider the camper as a person with a 
handicap rather than a handicapped 
Camper. 

One of the director’s biggest jobs is 
to keep the staff from doing too much 
for the camper. He must know how to 
let the camper heip himself. For many 
counselors it is difficult to stand by 
while a camper picks himself up after 
he lost his balance and fell. He must 
be helped to see that each camper 
wants to be independent and to help 
him would be a blow to his pride. 

Counselors need to watch carefully 
for signs of campers’ needs to be away 
from the group. Campers may be un- 
able to accept the lack of privacy in 
the cabin or the fact that they are 
surrounded by other handicapped peo- 
ple. The director must help the staff 
understand that some may not be able 
to accept this experience. Their fears 
of being with new people after years 
of sheltered living and over protection 
may be very deep-seated. It is possi- 
ble that such a need to withdraw is 
normal behavior and can be handled 
within the camp program. However, 
it may indicate that the camper should 
not remain longer in this setting. Plans 
for his leaving must be carefully work- 
ed out with him so that he will not be 
made to feel inadequate. 

With the non-handicapped campers 
at the close of the session there is talk 
of coming back next year. They may 
or may not return, for the year in be- 
tween will very likely be filled with a 
variety of satisfying experiences. How- 
ever the camper with a handicap must 
believe that he will come back to camp 
next year, for he will not in any other 
setting have these experiences which 
are so well adapted to his needs. When 
he has once sensed the importance of 
freedom and achievement which the 
camp has given him, he needs to be 
assured that he will find these experi- 
ences again. 


—Mary E. Crawford worked for sev- 
eral years as camp director for the 
Cleveland Rehabilitation Center. 
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SURVEY WAS made recently 
of summer camps in North- 


eastern United States. The purpose 
was to obtain data on the importance 
of riflery in the summer camp pro- 
gram. 

This survey was carefully planned 
so that every type of camp was 
covered: private camps; Boy and Girl 
Scout camps; 4-H Club camps; camps 
run for underprivileged children; etc. 
It indicated among other things that, 


although interest in riflery among 
campers was very high, with rifle 


range attendance running as high as 
80 per cent, interest on the part of 
some camp directors was only luke- 
warm at best. At many camps equip- 
ment was reported to be very poor. 
Some of the “best” ranges were only 
mediocre. The greatest problem was 
the lack of competent instructors. 

Why, you might ask as I did, should 
there still exist an indifference towards 
this question of camp shooting, especi- 
ally at a time when more and more 
camps throughout the nation are in- 
stituting shooting facilities and interest 
in riflery among campers is at an 
obvious peak’? 

The answer seems to lie in the lack 
of information concerning the virtues 
and cost of the sport, and in the great 


deal of misinformation concerning 
safety, plus the shortage of competent 
personnel. 


As for safety, facts refute the dra- 
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By Stanley W. Stocker 


matic emphasis sometimes given to 
shooting accidents. Since, according to 
law any wound inflicted by a firearm 
must be reported to the police, it is 
easy to see how shooting accidents, no 
matter how slight, lend themselves to 
headlines while broken bones in other 
sporting activities do not. 


Safety Facts 


According to The Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., one of the largest accident 
insurance companies in the world, of 
the more than $27 million paid out in 
claims during the past five years, 
hunting ranked 17th in the number of 
sporting and recreation accidents. It 
was preceded by accidents at parks, 
picnics, outings, theatres, churches, 
concerts, horseback riding, winter 
sports, skating, tennis, squash, gym- 
nasium, fishing, boating and athletic 
games. There were twice as many 
accidents incurred in golf, five times 
as many in baseball, and seven times 
as many in football as in hunting. 

As a group, there were more than 
twice as many accidents in the home 
as there were in all sports and recre- 
ation activities combined. 

It is significant, too, that such 
Statistics cover hunting accidents of all 
types whether a firearm was involved 
or not—and even a chronic ailment, 
if responsible for difficulty on a hunt, 
is termed a hunting accident. Shooting 
on supervised rifle ranges does not 





make your target for ‘7 


Improved 
Rillery Program 


warrant even a category in accident 
statistics. The reason of course, is that 
the National Rifle Assn. knows of 
only two minor accidents since 1928 
—this covers the training of almost 
three million juniors. 

Over the past 20 years, for example, 
several million youngsters have earned 
NRA certifications without a single 
accident. The fact is that properly 
supervised shooting is probably one 
of the safest of all camp activities. 

The thought that shooting is a high- 
cost sport also does not stand up 
under close scrutiny. Necessary equip- 
ment to conduct a shooting program 
for a camp costs barely as much as 
the tuition fee paid by a single average 
private camper for a single summer. 
What’s more, the equipment, once 
purchased, will last indefinitely if 
properly cared for. Ammunition costs 
as little as one to two cents a shot for 
a .22 rifle and targets are low in cost. 


Cost Is Low 


The need is not for expensive but 
uniform and adequate equipment. 
Target rifles in the price range of 
$17-$50, for instance, will do very 
well for summer camps. And, of 
course, every range should have a 
spotting telescope to eliminate the 
necessity of walking down to the 
targets to see where shots are going. 

But while facilities may be as 


elaborate as you like, essentially the 
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IF YOU WANT 


s*« INCREASED 
ENROLLMENTS 


A LOW 
ADVERTISING RATE 


A HIGH-INCOME 
AUDIENCE 


AND A 
SPECIAL BONUS 


your best advertising buy is 


BAZAAR 


camp directory 


Three ad insertions 





reserve your space in Bazaar’s 


school and camp guide. 


For rates and information about the Guide, 
contact Johana Potter Shedd, 

Director, Harper's Bazaar Educational Department, 
572 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
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What can I make 
with HOBBY TOOLS? 


“HOBBY TOOLS & HOW TO 
USE THEM,” the new 96-pg. 
X-acto manual, gives the an- 
swers — interestingly and au- 
thoritatively. Shows in easy 
steps what to moke and 
how to make it — projects 
in whittling, scale model- 
ing, leathercraft, metalwork, 
only block printing, etc. 


: 75¢ At hobby stores or write direct. 
48-41 Von Dam St., L. I. City 1, N. Y. 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVOR IN SECONDS! 


CRAMORES CRYSTALS 


LIME ORANGE 















Delicious fruit flavor for 
beverages and baked foods 
made from real fruit base 
with fruit components 
added. If dealer doesn’t 
stock, order direct. 

10 ox. size 








New Ready-to-use ‘’Dri-Syrup” with sugar 
added contains all the internationall 
accepted Cramores quality — one aeak 
makes 3 gallons. 


Write for our institutional recipe booklet, samples 


and prices. 
CRAMORE FRUIT PRODUCTS DISPENSERS 
NOW AVAILABLE. Write for full details. 














CRAMORE FRUIT PRODUCTS, Inc 


Point Pleasant, NJ 
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cost of starting a shooting program is 
no greater than the cost of starting 
any other sport. There are no yearly 
major outlays. 

Popularity of Shooting 


Shooting has been found to rank 
just a little below water sports as the 
most popular activity in many camps. 
It is not hard to see why. 

Youngsters are reared in a society 
where as least one out of every five 


adults owns and shoots a rifle or 
shotgun. And before the child has 


reached the age where he is allowed 
to squeeze off his first real shot, 
chances are that he has contributed 
his share to the staggering total of $50 
million in annual sales of toy firearms, 
so there is no object in evading the 
issue Of a very real juvenile interest. 

Besides being of paramount interest 
to the youngster and of genuine con- 
cern to the parent who wants to see 
his son or daughter properly trained 
to handle firearms safely, shooting also 
helps to round out activities of a 
camp. It is a sport that can be enjoyed 
by all, including those who might be 
physically handicapped. The youngster 
not quite up to par athletically can still 
come home at the end of summer 
wearing pins in his cap and brassards 
on his jacket, satisfied that he can do 
something as well, if not better, than 
the others. He is satisfied that he at- 
tained recognition in a major camp ac- 
tivity. We all know the importance of 
this personal recognition in the young- 
ster’s development. 

Sport is Growing 

Many states are now offering in- 
struction in firearms handling in pub- 
lic schools. Thousands of rifle clubs 
catering to the junior shooter are in 
operation. More than 1,000 camps 
have organized shooting and the num- 
ber is increasing. Shooting is a major 
sport, a family sport, a universal sport. 
It is safe and inexpensive. 

But while riflery programs are grow- 
ing in summer camps, it would not 
seem that the rate of growth its at all 
commensurate with the interest ex- 
pressed by campers. 

How to Pep Up Program 

What can be done to pep up your 
riflery program? The first step, ol 
course, is to secure the services of 
qualified and competent instructors. 
Such instructors will make certain that 
proper safety precautions are stressed 
and safe firearm handling is taught 


during the process of actual supervised 
firing. 

The key point, that 
safety should be considered realistically 
as good. manners, not fearful 
thing. It should be a by-product of 
learning to shoot under proper super- 
vision. The sport itself should be sold 
solely on its recreational value, just 
as baseball, tennis, golf or any other 


sport. 


however. 1s 


Some 


Secondly, if campers are to discover 
the thrill of riflery, they must be pro- 
vided with adequate equinment. One 
major camp, for instance, which dur- 
ing the course of a summer fired 45.- 
QOO rounds of ammunition, replaced 
its sporting type rifles with match rifles 
and found that interest not only picked 
up but the investment actually paid 
off. Better scores resulted in a 20 per 
cent reduction in ammunition con- 
sumption. 

Riflery can prove to be an excellent 
rainy-day program by simply adding 
a permanent roof over the firing line 
and canvas canopy over the targets. 
A rifle program will still be able to 
carry on even in inclement weather 
when other activities have to be sus- 
pended. 

The third point, and one that per- 
haps holds the greatest potential for 
putting zest back into one of the na- 
tion’s oldest sporting activities, is the 
need to more intercamp 
meets. 

The challenge of “making the team” 
and representing his cam» against an- 
other gives a camper the real excite- 
ment of competition often lacking 
when shooting is done merely against 
an arbitrary score. And anyone can 
make the team. It’s not only a camp’s 
star athlete who is a team member. 
In fact, the top athlete might lose out 
to the less athletic individual, as any 
number of campers may shoot and a 
pre-determined number of the best 
scores count. 


encourage 


In conclusion, if the camp directo: 
can shake off unfounded fears of dan- 
ger and cost of the sport of riflery, 
recognize its merits and take positive 
steps to pep up the program, benefits 
will accrue not only to the camper, 
who will emerge a better and more re- 
sponsible citizen, but to the camp itself 
in the rewards that always follow a 
job well done. 


—Stanley Stocker is Instructor of 
Recreation and Youth Leadership, 
Springfield College, Mass. 
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Candidates Announced for ACA Offices 


Vice-President, Secretary to be Named 


John A. Ledlie, Chairman of ACA’s 
Nominating Committee, has announc- 
ed the candidates for two national of- 
fices to be filled in 1957. ACA mem- 
bers will elect a vice-president repre- 
senting organizational camps and a 
secretary. 

Ballots will be mailed to all mem- 
bers in the latter part of December 
and should be returned promptly. 

The following candidates are those 
chosen by Mr. Ledlie’s committee: 


For Vice-president 


CAROLYN COTTON recently be- 
came Council Adviser, Girl Scouts Na- 
tional Staff in Region VIII. Prior to 
this appointment, Miss Cotton was Di- 
rector of Camping, Houston, Texas, 
Girl Scout Council. Active in Girl 


Scout work since 1940, Miss Cotton 





Carolyn Cotton 
Photo J. D. Burnette 


has worked as a field secretary, execu- 
tive secretary, and camp director. She 
also was a member of the faculty of 


Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.. 
from 1948 to 1951. 


Some of Miss Cotton’s camping ex- 
periences include directing Camp Min- 
nokemeg in Wisconsin, Camp Juniper 
Knoll for the Chicago Girl Scout 
Council, and serving as Camp Direc- 
tor, Senior Roundup, Girl Scouts of 
U.S.A. in 1956. 
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An active member of the Texas 
Section of ACA, Miss Cotton is a 
former president of the Southeast 


Texas Section. She was chairman of 
the Steering Committee set up to com- 
bine the two former Sections which 
now make up the Texas Section. Miss 


Cotton first joined the ACA as a 
member of the Chicago Section in 
1940. 





Elizabeth Spear 


ELIZABETH R. SPEAR is Direc- 
tor of the Department of Camping, 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc. in New York 
City. Before entering the camping 
field, Mrs. Spear was a teacher and 
worked in a business capacity with a 
large industrial firm. 

Mrs. Spear has served as Execu- 
tive Director of local Camp Fire Girls 
councils in Findlay, Ohio; Portland, 
Maine; and Detroit. She has directed 
resident camps and supervised day 
and group camping programs in each 
case. 

Mrs. Spear has been active in ACA 
section work. She has been a member 
of the New England and Michigan 
Sections and was Standards Chairman 
in the Michigan Section. Now a mem- 
ber of the New York Section, she has 
just completed six years as a member 
of the New York Section Board. 

Mrs. Spear has also been active in 





ACA’s national organization. She has 
served as Health and Safety Chairman, 
Program Chairman, Secretary for two 


years and is_ presently Legislation 
Chairman. 
Her other professional affiliations 


include memberships in the National 
Association of Social Workers and the 
Committee on Camping of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly. 


For Secretary 


MARJORIE LEONARD, assistant 
director of Camp Illahee in Brevard, 
N. C., since 1949, is now in her 16th 
year at the Woman’s College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Miss Leonard 
is Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. She is 
resident supervisor of the college’s 
new Recreation Center, is in charge of 
counselor placement for the college 
and teaches Camp Administration and 
Camp Leadership on graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 





Marjorie Leonard 


Miss Leonard is National Leader- 
ship Chairman, ACA Board. She is 
also active in both regional and sec- 
tion activities of the ACA. In 1948 
she served as Program Chairman for 
the Southeastern Section Convention. 
Miss Leonard was a member of the 
program committee for the 1949 Re- 
gional Convention, chairman of the 
Section’s Leadership Committee, and 
president of the Southeastern Section 
for two years. 
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MARGARET MILLIKEN is As- 
sociate Professor in the Department of 


Physical Education for Women at 
Oregon State College in Corvallis, 


Ore. Miss Milliken teaches courses in 
camping and outdoor education. 
Active for several years in ACA 
work in the Pacific Camping Federa- 
tion, Miss Milliken was a member of 
the Los Angeles ACA Section and is 
now a member of the Oregon Section. 





Margaret Milliken 


She was instrumental in the work of 
developing and adopting the Oregon 
Section’s “Minimum Standards for 
Oregon Camps.” 

Now serving as chairman of ACA’s 
Region VII, the Pacific Camping Fed- 
eration, Miss Milliken is also active in 
ACA’s national organization. She is a 
member of ACA’s National Board, 
serving as representative of ACA 
members in Region VII. 

Miss Milliken is also a member of 
ACA’s National Field Service Com- 
mittee. 





BACK ISSUES FOR 
YOUR FILES 


Now is the time to check up and make 
sure your files of Camping Magazine 
are complete. A reasonable supply of 
most 1956 issues is still available, as well 
as many copies from preceding years, 
going back as far as 1935. Also, we have 
left one or two bound volumes contain- 
ing the years 1948-49. 

Back issues cost 60¢ each, up to one year 
old; $1.00 each, if over one year old. 
Bound volumes are $15.00 each. Check 
your files now for missing issues. Send 
us your want list, while supplies are 
still available. Write 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 
120 W. 7th St. Plainfield, N. J. 














ACA Board of Directors, Committees 
Hold Annual Fall Meeting 


By Hugh W. Ransom 
Executive Director, ACA 


OUR ACA Board Members are 
Y a group of capable and _ hard- 
working individuals. Board Meetings, 
held twice each year, continue through 
two full days, and occasionally longer, 
Starting at 9:00 a.m. and ending some- 
times at 1:30 a.m. In addition, some 
Committees, such as Finance, Field 
Service, Publications, meet on the day 
preceding the Board Meeting. 

Standards. Resident Camp Stand- 
ards have been reviewed and revised. 
They have been sent to the Section 
Delegates on the ACA Council of 
Delegates for ratification. Votes were 
due in by November 30. If approved, 
the Revised Resident Camp Standards 
will be ready for distribution by the 
end of the year. 

Ten ACA Sections visited Day 
Camps this past summer. It is antici- 
pated that the other Sections will es- 
tablish Day Camp Visitation Programs 
for the summer of 1957. 

The Board also approved a set of 
resolutions pertaining to the improve- 
ment of the Camp Visitation Program. 

Good Manners in Camping (Camp 
Ethics) have been drafted. They will 
be used for discussion and revision 
during the fall and winter, and will 
be presented to the ACA Board for 
adoption in 1957. 

Leadership. The Campcraft Certifi- 
cation Course held in June was very 
successful. Camp Directors who em- 
ployed persons who took the course 
have expressed a great deal of enthu- 
siasm regarding the contribution made 
to their campcraft program this past 
summer. There is still a need to de- 
velop implementation procedures to 
have similar courses offered by ACA 
Sections and/or Regions. Also, criteria 
for Master Campcrafters and Camp- 
craft Instructors (persons who will be 
authorized to conduct courses) need 
to be developed. 

After a good deal of study and dis- 
cussion by the ACA Board, a Leader- 
ship Project was approved as the next 
major priority for ACA to undertake. 
The Project would include implemen- 
tation of the Campcraft Course Pro- 


gram, initiated earlier this year, and a 
program on Camp Leadership Train- 
ing, to be financed, if possible, by a 
Foundation. 

A prominent camping educator will 
be engaged for a three months’ period, 
financed through the ACA Budget, to 
move ahead on this Project in 1957. 

ACA Camp Directory. In accord- 
ance with earlier plans, the Directory 
of ACA Member Camps will be pub- 
lished early in 1957. The Directory 
will include all ACA Camp Members 
with proper designations for Camps 
that have been visited and approved, 
for Day Camps, and all other Camp 
Members. The Board felt, after a great 
deal of study and discussion, that “in 
the best interest of ACA” it is wise to 
include all Camp Members, and not 
just those which have been visited and 
approved. 

Legislation. The ACA Legislation 
Committee is making extensive efforts 
to give guidance to Sections on legis- 
lation affecting organized camping. 
The Committee needs active coopera- 
tion and coordination from Sections. 
The Camping Profession is increasing- 
ly being faced with laws and regula- 
tions from State Departments and leg- 
islators. In view of the need to be pre- 
pared for legislation affecting organiz- 
ed camping, the ACA Legislation 
Committee is exploring the possibilities 
of holding a workshop to develop a 
set of principles as a guide to State 
Departments and legislators. 

Membership. ACA membership is 
at an all time high of 6510. The 
summer campaign to camps to sign 
up staff members brought in 382 new 
members. A _ winter campaign is 
planned to enlist new camp members. 
The Multiple Camp Membership Plan 
is now in operation. Organizations or 
individual owners operating three or 
more camps may now apply for Mul- 
tiple Camp Membership, which pro- 
vides a reduction in membership fees 
and, at the same time, renders service 
to more camps while also contributing 
to the growth and strengthening of 
ACA. 
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Field Service. A merger of the 
Southwest and Southeast Texas Sec- 
tions to form the Texas Section has 
been completed. The forming of a 
Southern Idaho Section, with a Dis- 
trict in Northern Utah, is being ex- 
plored by ACA members and camp- 
ing people in those areas. Charters 
were granted at the Board Meeting to 
the Texas, Oklahoma, and Coronado 
Sections. Provisional Charter status 
was granted to the Gulf Coast and 
Nebraska Sections. The ACA Field 
Service Committee is developing (1) 
a Section Manual to give guidance to 
Section officials in conducting the af- 
fairs of the Section and (2) a Guide 
for Section Constitutions. 

Finance. The proposed budget of 
$65,425.00 for 1957 was accepted. 
The budget will be reviewed and 
adopted at the Board Meeting in 
March, 1957. The Finance Commit- 
tee has been asked to develop a long 
range Reserve Fund Program and 
report to the ACA Board in March. 
The Finance Committee is..continuing 
its efforts to obtain Foundation Grants 
for Camping Film and Conservation 
Projects. 

Conventions. Plans well under 
way for the 1957 Regional Conven- 
tions and the 1958 National Conven- 
tion in St. Paul. The Northern Cali- 
fornia Section is proceeding with 
plans for the 1960 National Conven- 
tion in San Francisco. The Board 
suggested that this Convention be 
promoted as “The Golden Anniver- 
sary at the Golden Gate’—fifty years 
since the first organized camping 
association was formed in 1910. Four 
Sections—Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, and New England 
—have extended invitations to serve 
as host for the 1962 National Con- 


are 


vention. 

Fall Workshop - 1956. The ACA 
Program Services Committee  pro- 
moted the Workshop this fall on 


October 21-24, after the Board Meet- 
ing and Dedication. Four reports, (1) 
Spiritual Values Through a Camping 
Experience, (2) Creative Arts and 
Crafts, (3) Creative Camp Music, 
(4) Creative Camp Dramatics, have 
been prepared. They will be used as 
a basis for Regional Workshops in 
1957. 

There are many more programs and 
projects being undertaken by ACA 
National Committees, but reports on 
them will have to be given at another 
time. 
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Taylor Statten 


Taylor Statten, who for more than 
30 years operated Camp Ahmek and 
Camp Wapomeo, passed away on No- 
vember Ist. 

Mr. Statten, ably assisted by his 
wife, daughter Mrs. Harry Ebbs and 
son: Dr. Taylor Statten, made many 
lasting contributions to the camping 
field. Thousands of camp directors and 
camps have been influenced by his pio- 
neering achievements. His leadership 
in the organized camping movement 
was recognized by both ACA and the 
Canadian Camping Association. Mr. 
Statten was first president of the Ca- 
nadian group and the only Canadian 
to serve as a president of ACA. 

In 1938, Mr. and Mrs. Statten jour- 
neyed to India where they officially 
opened Camp Tonakela near Madras. 
Mr. Statten encouraged Wallace Forgie 
in the organization of this camp for 
underprivileged boys and girls and 
watched its growth with interest. 

Mr. Statten started his career in 
i905 when he became Boys Work 
Secretary of the Central YMCA in 
Toronto. He later became Provincial 
and Canadian Boys Work Secretary. 
In 1921 he was appointed Secretary to 
the National Boys Work Board. In this 
same year, he founded Camp Ahmek. 

Since his retirement in 1945, Mr. 
Statten devoted his time to the train- 
ing of leaders for Camp Ahmek and 
Camp Wapomeo. 


Sections Report Their 
Current Activities 
REGION | 

New England Section at its fall 
conference on Nov. 2 and 3 in Boston 
included an all-conference meeting, a 
symposium on “CIT” programs and 
small group seminars on International 


Camping, Handicapped Children, 
Courses in Camping, Day Camping, 
Business Practices, and Personnel 
Practices. 

The New’ England Section is 


planning its 35th Annual Convention 
for February 8-9, 1957 at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston. 


REGION II 

Eastern Pennsylvania Section held 
its first membership meeting of the 
1956-57 season on November 15 in 
Philadelphia. Sidney Geal, standards 


director of the ACA, was a specia: 
guest at the meeting. 

Maryland Section held a dinner 
meeting on November 15. The meet- 


ing’s program was devoted to dis- 
cussions on “Camping Needs and 


Programs for the Handicapped Child.” 


New Jersey Section heard a talk by 
Russ Turner, Assistant National Di- 
rector of Camping, Boy Scouts of 
America, on “Camping Is Big Busi- 
ness.” The November meeting was 
held on Nov. 7 in Newark. 


Western Pennsylvania Section met 
on Nov. 8 in Pittsburgh. The topic for 
discussion was “Are We in Tune With 
Camper Needs When Forming Camp 
Groups?” Both the criteria and tech- 
niques for building camp groups were 
discussed. 


REGION IV 


Southeastern Section had Henry 
Hart, Region IV Chairman, as a guest 
at the annual fall meeting of the Sec- 
tion which was held in Columbia, 
S.C. on Oct. 11-13th. At the business 
session the resignation of William C. 
Johnson, Camp Sequoyah, section 
treasurer, was accepted with reluc- 
tance. George Pickering, Camp Rock- 
mont, will assume the duties of treas- 
urer. The group agreed to hold the 
next fall meeting at a camp and ac- 
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cepted the invitation of. C. Walton| 
Johnson to come to Sequoyah. 

Armand Ball, Region IV Conven- 
tion chairman, attended the “On to 
Leesburg, Florida” breakfast at which | 
he gave the highlights of the conven- | 
tion program. | 

—Maregaret Stanion | 

REGION V 

Minnesota Section held its first 
Camp Administration Workshop on) 
Oct. 5-6 at Camp Lyman Lodge on| 
Lake Minnetonka. About 45 people | 
attended, representing directors, pro-| 
gram directors, and business managers. 
The program proved to be of special 
interest because of the emphasis on| 
discussions of problems peculiar to. 
these postions. 


The Section also held a dinner! 
meeting on Nov. 5 in Minneapolis. | 
REGION VII | 

Coronado Section held a_ board 


meeting for the section in Phoenix, 
Ariz., on November 15. The section 
reports that two new districts have 
been formed within the section to en- 
able more camping people in the area 
to be active in ACA activities. These 
districts are in Albuquerque, N. Mex.., 
and Tucson, Ariz. 
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Kor Your 
Information 


Uses of Tape in Sports 

A new, fold-out manual, describ- 
ing how sports equipment can be 
given added life and how time spent 
marking and maintaining play areas 
can be reduced, is available from 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co. 

The manual, illustrating how-to-do- 
it applications of “Scotch” brand 
pressure sensitive tape, shows ways 
sports equipment—such as golf clubs, 
Oar grips, shafts and paddles, beach 
balls and carry bags—can be protect- 
ed and repaired with tape. 

The manual also contains patterns 
and dimensions for six indoor sports 
courts which can be marked out on 
gymnasium or lodge floors with plastic 
tape. Waterfront uses are also given 
in the manual. 

For your 
C-12601. 


Maintenance Aids Offered 

Two new products to aid camp 
maintenance work are currently being 
offered by the Rooto Corp. They are 
Cement Dus-Top and Sept-X. 

Cement Dus-Top is described as 
able to dust-proof and seal all con- 
crete surfaces permanently with one 
application. The product contains a 
non-acid penetrating agent that cures 
and hardens concrete surfaces. Dus- 
Top can be used indoors or out, on 
either old or new surfaces and is 
reported to be non-acid, non-toxic 
and non-skid. 

Sept-X, also manufactured by 
Rooto Corp., is described as able to 
clear and activate septic tank sys- 
tems in one operation. No 
product or reactivating agent is need- 
ed. Sept-X is reported to do an ef- 
fective job in dry-wells, cesspools and 
drain fields as well as in septic tanks. 


copy, check — item 


second 


For more information on_ these 
products, check item C-12602. 
Instructions for Lanterns 

An illustrated instruction § sheet 








maintenance and 


showing 
operation of kerosene lanterns is now 
available from R. E. Dietz Co., manu- 
facturers of lanterns. The instructions 


proper 


described as being helpful to 
those responsible for the daily 
and care of lanterns. 

For your copy of the instructions, 
check item C-12603. 


are 


use 


Portable Pump for Bailing 
Bailing out camp boats can be a 


time-consuming task that cuts into 
program time. A_ portable pump, 
described as ideally suited to this 


task, is now being offered by Hypro 


Engineering, Inc. 
In addition to boat bailing, the 
pump will also serve to pump out 


flooded basements, spray weed-killers 
Or insecticides and other chores. 

For more information, check item 
C-12604. 

Brackets for Dock Building 

The yearly task of erecting and 
taking down a dock can be made 
easier and more pleasant according 
to the Central Machine Works Co. 
manufacturers of Perma-Dock Metal 
Brackets. 

Use of these brackets can eliminate 
the necessity of working in cold spring 
or fall waters. The brackets hold docx 
sections to vertical steel pipes. Docks 
erected in this manner can be adjust- 
ed up or down for changing water 
levels. 


The company will supply either 
brackets alone or both dock sections 
and brackets. 

For complete information, check 
item C-12605. 


Power Units Available 

Lear, Inc., has recently introduced 
a new line of small, lightweight aux- 
iliary power units. The company’s 
Model 5903 is reported to be a com- 
pletely self-contained gasoline engine 
driven generator weighing less than 
35 pounds. The unit can be easily 
hand-carried to any spot where elec- 
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New and helpful ideas to assist you in obtaining 
equipment, supplies and services for your camp. Keep 
up-to-date with the latest trends in camp operation 
by investigating some of the items described here. 


tric power is needed for lighting, 
operating power tools or other camp 
jobs. 

The auxiliary power unit supplies 
either 1350 watts of DC power or 
1500 watts of 400 cycle AC power. 
Fuel consumption is reported to be 
about one quart per kw hour. 

Full information is available to 
camp directors. Check item C-12606. 


All-Purpose Light 

An all-purpose outdoor floodlight, 
called the “Homelight,” is now being 
manufactured by Stonco Electric Pro- 
ducts Co. . 

Economically priced, the floodlight 
is described as being extremely versa- 
tile. It can be used for lighting paths, 
parking areas, waterfronts, porches, 
etc. Constructed of heavy-duty, cast 
aluminum, it is supplied complete 
with ground spike and wall bracket, 
six-foot cord and weather-proof plug, 
and porcelain socket and seal. 

For more information, check item 
C-12607. 


Swing Stresses Safety 

Safety is the big factor stressed by 
Earl H. Hurley Associates, manu- 
facturers of Exerglide swings. The 
company reports that the swings are 
safe because there is no sway, twist, 
or jerk when they are in operation. 
There are no chains to wrap around 
the top bar or to break. The design 
of the swing prevents, falls, jumps or 
pulling a child forward. 

Exerglide swings are reported to be 
popular with children of all ages, 
very durable and easy to install and 
maintain. 
check item 


For full information, 


C-12608. 


Fruit Fillings Introduced 
Four new fruit fillings have recent- 
ly been introduced by Downyflake 
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Institutional Products, a division of 
the Doughnut Corp. of America. 

The fillings, available in apricot, 
raspberry, pineapple and strawberry 
flavor, are reported to retain their 
rich, full flavor long after baking. 

Downyflake fruit fillings are suit- 
able for use in baked goods, puddings 
or desserts. 
check 


For complete information, 


item C-12609. 


1957 Outboards Announced 


Production of a complete line of 


outboard motors ranging from six to 
60 horsepower has been announced 
for 1957 by the Kiekhaefer Corp., 
manufacturers of Mercury Outboard 
Motors. 

All models in the 1957 line will 
continue to feature anti-friction ball 
and roller bearings on every turning 
point within the engine, waterproof 
magnetos and spark plugs, one-piece 
gear cases that seal the lubricant in 
and water out, and a propeller safety 
clutch. 

For additional 
item C-12610. 


check 


information. 


Helpful Booklets Offered 

Wallace and Tiernan, Inc., manu- 
facturers of chlorinators and chemical 
feed equipment for swimming pools 
are currently offering the following 
helpful information: 

A 48-page booklet, “Swim in 
Drinking Water” giving information 
on pool chlorination, pool equipment 
and APHA standards for pool design 
and operation; literature on chemical 
solution pumps for feeding pH con- 
trol and coagulation improvement 
chemicals; information on Algeeclear, 
a copper algaecide for swimming 
pools; and a catalog describing the 
company’s new Series A-677 chlor- 
inator. 
item 


For your check 


C-12611. 


copies, 
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Readers’ Service 


Use this coupon to obtain 
more information about items 
described in this department, or 
advertised or mentioned editori- 
ally in this issue. 


C-12601 Manual on Tape 
Uses 


C-12602 Maintenance Aids 
C-12603 Lantern Care 
C-12604 Portable Pump 
C-12605 Metal Dock Brackets 
| C-12606 Power Units 
| C-12607 Floodlight 
C-12608 Swings 
_| C-12609 Fruit Fillings 
| | C-12610 Outboard Motors 
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Ws THE CLOSE of this is 
year s season, summer camps 


in America as we know them became 
75 years old. This significant mile- 
stone in our history should not be 
passed without recalling the work and 
ideas of Ernest B. Balch who founded 


Camp Chocorua at Asquam Lake, 
N.H.. in the summer of IS81. While 
others like Gunn and Rothrock and 


the “Fresh Air” camps had experi- 
mented before that date in taking 
young people on summer outings in 
the woods, it was Balch who is gen- 
erally credited with developing the 
camping philosophy, techniques and 
program which form the basis for 
camps today. It was his work that 
demonstrated the educational values 
of camping and encouraged others to 
forward the idea. What is more, the 
his pioneer experiment 
sister 


accounts of 

written by him, his brother and 

hastened the growth of our 

modern camping movement. 
The 


great 


earliest account of the first 
camp, written by Miss Elizabeth Balch, 
appeared in the June issue of Sv. 
Nicholas in 1886 under the title “The 
Boys’ Paradise.” Here is a part of it: 

“Some five years ago it was decided 
to establish on this island (in Lake 
Asquam) a summer camp for boys, 
the term to begin in June and to end 
about the tenth of September. The 
first summer the camp opened with 


some half dozen boys. Last season 
25 manly little fellows tumbled in 
and out of the lake like’ water 


brownies 

“Five men composing the ‘faculty’ 
in this summer camp have charge of 
the boys and ‘freedom without license’ 
might almost be the camp motto, so 
careless, happy and untrammeled are 
the lads, yet so perfect is the disci- 
pline. One of the first principles of 
the camp system is, that in every 
way the faculty shall live the same 
lives as the boys themselves sharing 
their work as well as their pleasures; 
the spirit existing between the two 


26 


and pupil than that of good comrades, 
who are at the same time helpful 
friends. 

“The boys are divided into four 
crews which undertake in turn differ- 
ent kinds of work: one day at cook- 
ing; the next, dishwashing; the third, 
police duty — including tidying the 
beaches, and all work is assigned to 
no other crew. The fourth day is ‘ofl 
duty.” This changes the kind of work 
done daily, and yet gives each boy a 
chance of learning all the tasks. One 
of the faculty works with each crew 
of boys.” 

[his idea of working with boys in 
small under boy leadership 
was a new and very 
that was adopted, or rediscovered a 
few years later, first by Seton and 
then by Beard and Baden-Powell. It 
is clear from all he and did 
that Balch opposed to mass 
camping and regimented schedules. 


STOUDS 


successful one 


wrote 


Was 


Sports, dramatics and parents were 
not left out in camping’s beginning fot 
we read that, “the summer sports take 
place in August and consist of fancy 
swimming and diving, canoe and boat 
racing, baseball and tennis. Last year 
the parents and friends of the boys, 
to the number of one hundred, accept- 
ed the invitation of the camp and 


dined there at the conclusion of the 
sports which lasted two days. A few 
weeks later some little plays were 


acted by the boys. These were very 
clever productions and they were ex- 
cellently performed.” 

There were trips too, such a week’s 
tramp over the hills. “A large canvas- 
topped wagon drawn by oxen carries 
blankets and provisions, and any of 
the boys who grow tired and foot sore 
can have a lift when they feel like tt. 
They camp out at night and have 
many amusing adventures by day.” 

It is rather remarkable that all this 
was started by a young man who was 
still a student, for Balch was but a 
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By Julian H. Salomon 


college Junior the year Chocorua 
opened for its first season. What 


happy days those must have been for 
prospective camp directors for their 
concerns over finance, site and equip- 
ment were light indeed. Here is his 
description of the way he acquired his 
site which, with the following quota- 
tions, is taken from his correspondence 
with Porter Sargent. “The 
the camp) took shape in my Sopho- 
more year at Dartmouth and _ the 
next summer, in June 1881, we sailed 
on the Lotos up the lake and landed 
on Burnt Island, a perfect island for a 
boys’ camp, where we calmly built 
our first building, “Old ‘81°, under the 
impression that nobody owned _ the 
land. A_ visit from the scandalized 
owner developed into a deal by which 
[ bought the island for forty dollars.” 

Balch established his camp with a 
serious educational purpose which was 
no less than training for effective 
citizenship. Like all pioneers he was 
rebuffed by some conservative educa- 
tors of his day. However, he found 
a strong friend and supporter in Pro- 
fessor Wentworth of Exeter who visit- 


ed the camp and gave its young 
director every encouragement. He 


understood the reasons why Balch in- 
sisted in keeping everything as simple 
as possible and in making all of the 
work of the camp part of the fun. 
For parents who were not quite 
sure of the boys’ 
themselves under good leadership, and 
for those who felt time in camp should 
be used for formal schooling, Balch 
had a ready answer. “There was fear 
that as we had no professional cook 
the food would not be sufficient. Why 
should the boys and men do ail the 
work? Could not the boy make up 
some of the book work he had been 
too lazy or ill to do during the winter? 
(This, generally from fathers.) It was 
the “Fauntleroy” period and endless 
were the objections to this new idea, 
and many a good boy we lost for 
these and other reasons, and some fine 
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fAlgonquin came to the lake, 


idea (of 


ability to care for 


boys because neither the boy or the 
amp had the necessary funds. But 
enough came and the camp grew, and 
ninety per cent of the boys were good 
stuff that throve in the new environ- 
ment, so that there came at last to be 
parents who thought the camp training 
a valuable part of the boys education.’ 

While Balch left camping to enter 
business his interest continued as he 
watched the idea grow. Of this, he 
wrote: 

“Camps multiplied and later Camp 
which 
we also welcomed cordially; but after 
four or five years we had developed 
to a solid form, believed in our own 
ideas and were much in earnest. Con- 
stantly people from new camps came 
to see us or wrote, but we paid little 
attention to other camps and _ their 
interpretation of the camp idea, and 
if it appeared they had servants, 
among ourselves we scornfully called 
them out-of-door boarding houses, 
rightly enough because the organiza- 
tion of a boys’ camp turns largely 
upon the question of who cooks. With 
the introduction of servants you im- 
pair the severe camp ideal, bring in 
caste injuring the main conception. 

“With exceptions the new camps 
did not depart from the severity of 
Camp Chocorua for lack of character 
in the men or lack of understanding, 

thin It was the economic situation. 
On the lines of Camp Chocorua a 
faculty is much more expensive, it is 
necessary to have a better type of man 
and the food cost is greater. New 
camps starting without much capital 
found it difficult to earn deficits in the 
winter, so they were forced into a 
middle course popular with mothers. 

“I believe the camps will later 
reach the severe lines Camp Chocorua 
employed because these are the truer 
and higher conception and produce 
better results in the training of boys. 
When the endowed form appears, the 
finer work can be attempted and here 
will be first prepared in their 12-16 
period the future fighting men, in the 
widest sense, who are to hold this 
Republic safe against the forces of 
evil and keep the soft-hearted and 
soft-headed safe in their homes.” 

How up to date this all sounds 
and what a wonderful man was this 
Ernest Berkeley Balch! Camping can 
well be proud of this pioneer and 
rejoice at the completion of seventy- 
five years of his camping philosophy. 
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TRUCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 
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Today’s Living 
is for Today’s 
Camp Seekers 





Almost inevitably, tediens 
living must include summer 
at a good camp for the chil- 
dren of over a half million 
families who read and depend 
on the New York Herald 
Tribune every Sunday of 
their lives. 


“Today’s Living’, the Herald 
Tribune’s family-appeal 
magazine, is your direct and 
effective means of telling 
these camp information-seek- 
ing families the main facts 
about your camp. Write to- 
day for details. 


TODAY’S LIVING 





THE 


Herald Tribune 


MAGAZINE 





230 West 41 St., New York 36 
TIE PS dm: 
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garet Neubauer. Nov. p. 15 p. 33: May p. 23° June p. 24. 


A Look To The Future Of Camping, by Let’s Meet In Detroit, Jan. p. 22. 


Carol Hulbert, Apr. p. 1o. A Look Ahead—-ACA’s Needs And Its 
Make That Contract Friendly And Pe! Accomplishments, by Hugh Ransom 

sonal, by W. Bertram Danson, Jan. May p. 24. 

p =. Of Wood and Stone—It Will Fill The 
An Ounce Of Prevention—The Import Needs Of Manv en Sam p. 13 ? 


ance Of Good Property Management, 


by Joseph F. Berta. Apr. p. 27. A Report To The Field ao And A Look 

Short Cuts In Business Practices, Ap: To The Future, by Ted Cavins, Nov 
p. 26. p. 27. 

Simplify Your Office Routine With These We'll Be Looking For You—So Come To 
Short-Cuts, by Russel B. Daubert, Nov Detroit, Feb. p. 22. 
p. 16. What’s New In Studies And Research; 

AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION we ee Se SS 

save Es sal fas Ne sa . ' ... Yours Is The Leadership, Jan. p. 14 

ACA National Headquarters Dedicated, 

Dec. p. 14. ARTS AND CRAFTS 

ACA Officers—Committee Chairmen Luist- Bird Feeder Made From A Pine Cone. 

ed For Coming Season, Nov. p. 31. June p. 11. 


r cceives Grant F ‘further Stand- , ‘ - ' 

gypsy nee scape ee ” Plaster Cast Gives Fishing Trophy. by 
s ) — ae : - BH > 2a re q e ] 

Another Year Of Progress, by Ted Phil Barske, June p. 18. 

Cavins. Apr. p. 19. Simply Made Wall Plaques, by Elwood 
Build Weil This Edifice, by Ray E B. Hovey, June p. 1s. 

Bassett, Jan. p. 11. ae 
Building Fund Progress Report, by Ray BOOKS 

E. Bassett, Feb. p. 36; Mar. p. 30; Ap: Book Reviews, Jan. p. 7; Feb. p. 14; Mar. 


p. 32; May p. 28; June p. 24 p. 10; Apr. p. 9; May p. 9; June p. 7; 
Convention Highlights, Mar. p. 17 Nov. p. 6; Dec. p. 6. 






Solves 
Deep-Water 
Pier Problems 


Free-Floating ¢ 






Raft or Here, for the first time, 
is your modern solution to safe docking 
Shore Anchored in deep water, sharp drop-offs, muddy bottoms! It’s 
Dock the new STANDARD STEEL FLOATING DOCK 


Rides the waves like a big boat — on new leakproof 
steel pontoons. Replaces unsafe steel drum make- 
shifts. Basic unit, 6’ x 16’, with Standard Steel em- 
bossed, nonskid deck, carries up to 20 people, all 
Standard Steel accessories. Adapts to any length, 
width with bolt-on 6’ x.8’ floating sections. Easy one 
man installation. 


Write now for illustrated 

Bulletin on new Standard Standard Steel. PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 

Steel FLOATING DOCKS. America’s Leading Producer of Modern Waterfront Equipment 
DEPT. C, 2836 SOUTH 16th STREET © MILWAUKEE 15, WISCONSIN 


















lagazine Articles — (996 


ADMINISTRATION Detroit Awaits You--ACA National Con- 
Better Camping Through Better Admin vention, Feb. p. 21. 
tration. by Fred V. Rogers, Dec. p. 9. Hono Shareholders In The American 
Have You Considered The Value Of Camping Association National Home, 
Individual Camper Records, by Ma! Jan. p. 15; Feb. p. 37; Mar. p. 30; Api 





DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 

Building And Winterizing Camps, Apr. 
p. 24. 

Cabin Plans You Can Tailor To You 
Needs, by Howard M Williams. Dec 
p. 17. 

How Professional Guidance Can Help 
You Achieve A Well Planned Building 
Program, by Eugene F. Magenau, Nov 
p. 17. 

How You Can Streamline Your Kitchen 
Set-Up, by George Fauerbach, Nov 
p. 13. 

Trouble Free Water Disposal, by David 
Palter, May p. 40. 


CAMPCRAFT 

Chicken Dinner Cookout, by William 
Hillcourt, June p. 16. 

Easy To Make Portable Stove, by Bar- 
bara Ellen Joy, June p. 14. 

Paper Plate Prevents Toasting Fingers 
by Robert Johnson, June p. 14 

The Role Of Pioneer Camping. Apr. 
p. dl. 

Tasty Fish On The Trail, June p. 14. 

Your Campers Can Go Camping!, by 
George Thompson, Mar. p. 26 


CAMPERS 

Camper Government Aids Program, by 
James Cotter, June p. 11. 

Camping For 5 To 8 ’s, by Eanswythe 
Rowley Flynn, May p. 14 

FBI Aids Weight Reduction, by Max 
Lorber, June p. 12. 

Focus On Today’s Children—Tomorrow's 
Citizens, by Norman Acton, Apr. p. 29. 

Have You Considered The Value Of 

Individual Camper Records, by Margaret 
Neubauer, Nov. p. 15. 

Insignias Aid Young Campers, by R. Fox 
Smith, June p. 17. 

Provide The Handicapped With A Rich 
Camp Experience, by Mary Eidson 
Crawford, Dec. p. 18. 

Try Riflery For Handicapped Campers, 
by Henry DiClemente, May p. 16 

Your Campers Can Go Camping!. by 
George Thompson, Mar. p. 26. 

Your Role In Camper Development, by 
Howard A. Lane, Mar. p. 15 


CONSERVATION 
See Nature and Conservation 


DAY CAMPING 

Day-Camp Busses—Own Or Lease?, by 
Miriam Friedman, June p. 18. 

They Go Home Every Day, by Maxwell 
Kushner, Jan. p. 34. 


FOOD 

Chicken Dinner Cookout, by Wiilliam 
Hillcourt, June p. 16. 

Cooking With Crackers 'n Cookies, Jan 
p. 36. 

Cook's Day Off, June p. 19. 

Food Prospects For 1956, by Mary B 
Wood, May p. 22. 

Good Breakfasts Make Good Days, by 
Mary Pearl, Mar. p. 48. 

How You Can Streamline Your Kitchen 
Set-Up, by George Fauerbach, Nov. 
p. 13. 

Soup For Breakfast, by Alice Stevens, 
May p. 38. 


GENERAL 
A Diamond Jubilee For Camping, by Ju 
lian H. Salomon, Dec. p. 26. 
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And Purpose—TtTry 
Jessie E. Heathman, 


For Greater 
Family Camp, by 
Mar. p. 21. 

Stencil Patching 
June p. 12. 

Unique Contributions Of 
p. 43. 

The Versatile 
Jan. p. 24. 


Scope 


Saves Time, Trouble, 


Camping, Apr. 
Alford, 


Jeep, by Charles 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


FBI Aids Weight Reduction, by Max 
Lorber, June p. 12. 

Fire Drills Offer Three-Fold Benefits, 
June p. 15. 

Good Camp Sanitation Good Camp 


Nov. p. 9. 
Hart 


Health, by Arthur Handley, 
The Polio Picture For ’56, by Dr. 
E. Van Riper, Mar. p. 46. 


Pool Modernization—For Today's Stand- 
ards, by Harold H. Hilliard, Jr., Nov. 
p. 12. 

To Portage Or “Shoot The Rapids?” 
June p. 13. 

Rules For Safety On Hikes, June p. 16. 

Suggestions For Avoiding Sunburn, June 
p. 16. 

Trouble Free Water Disposal, by David 
Palter, May p. 40. 

LEADERSHIP 

American Red Cross Announces’ 1956 
Training Schools, Apr. p. 46. 
3rotherhood Can Start With The Staff, 


Apr. p. 42. 
rducation 
Chapman, 


by Hope McDermott. 
Classes in Camp Aid Outdoor 
Teaching, by Frederick M. 
June p. 38. 
How To Use 
Record, by 
p. 18. 

How We Operate A Successful JC Pro- 
gram, by Harry E. Brown, Feb. p. 27. 
Improved Staff Means Improved Per- 
formance, by Alan F. Klein, Feb. p. 30. 
Leadership—Some Aims For The Future, 

by Edward M. Healy, Feb. p. 24. 


Observation 
Wells, Mar. 


An Activity 
Kenneth A. 


Make That Contract Friendly And Per- 
sonal, by W. Bertram Danson, Jan. 
p. 18. 

Pre-Camp Training Assures A Job Well 


Done, by 

tecruiting Capable 
ture Program by 
Dec. p. 16. 

tole Playing, by Hedley G. 
p. 11, June p. 33. 

Staff Organization And 
p. 17. 

Staff Seminars Strengthen Camp Morale, 
by Jack Swan, Feb. p. 26. 

Year 'Round Recruitment 
Apr. p. 48. 

Your Nature Program Can Be Fun With 
This “Sensible” Approach, by Bonita 
L. Berka, Jan. p. 26. 

Your Responsibilities In Training Camp 
Leaders, by Marvin Rife, Dec. p. 10. 
Your Role In Camper Development, by 

Howard A. Lane. Mar. p. 15. 

Your Smallcraft Program Its Needs 
And Potentials, by JoAnn Johnson, 
Nov. p. 19. 


Barry Lowes, Feb. p. 50. 
Leaders For Your Na- 
Haroid D. Mahan, 


Dimock, May 


Training, Apr. 


Techniques, 


NATURE AND CONSERVATION 

Conservation Activities Provide Fun And 
Adventure, June p. 19. 

Let’s Have Nature Enthusiasm 
Camp Too!, By Harold D. 
May p. 13. 

Let’s Take The “Study” 
Programs, Apr. p. 16. 

Recruiting Capable Leaders For Your Na- 


After 
Mahan, 


Out Of Nature 


ture Program, by Harold D. Mahan, 
Dec. p. 16. 
Star Study Provides Unique Program, 


by William Schultz, Jr., June p. 19. 
Your Nature Program Can Be Fun With 
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This “Sensible’’ Approach, by Bonita 


L. Berka, Jan. p. 26. 


PROGRAM 

Camp Fire Program Themes, by 5S. 
Theodore Woal, June p. 17. 

Camp Newspaper An Ideal Activity, by 
Richard K. Hayes, June p. 13. 


Camper Government Aids Program, by 
James Cotter, June p. 11. 
Camping For 5 To 8's, by Eanswythe 


Rowley Flynn, May p. 14. 

Color Pictures Spark Interest. June p. 18. 

Emphasis On Singing, by Walter Ander- 
son, Apr. p. 18. 

How Your Campers Can 
Trail Of The Redman, by 
willer, Dec. p. 12. 

Make Your Target 
Riflery Program, 
er, Dec. p. 19. 


The 
Hau- 


Follow 
Mary 


For ‘57 An 
by Stanley 


Improved 
W. Stock- 


Music Helps Bring Sleep, by Mabel 
Pulliam, June p. 13. 

Puppet Program Encourages Reading, 
June p. 18. 

Some Fundamentals For Planning A 
Well Balanced Program, by Ann W. 
McConnell, Jan. p. 17. 

Try Riflery For Handicapped Campers. 


by Henry DiClemente, May p. 16. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS— 


PROMOTION 


How You Can Promote American Camp 
Week, Apr. p. 34. 

Visible “Second Generation” Recognition, 
June p. 17. 

SCHOOL CAMPING 


Education 
Chapman, 


Classes In Camp Aid Outdoor 
Teaching, by Frederick M. 
June p. 38. 

School Camp—-Outdoor 
Enriched Learning 


Laboratory For 
Experiences, by 


George W. Donaldson and Hope A. 
Lambert, May p. 17. 

SPORTS AND GAMES 

“Catch And Run”’—A New Game, by 


Allan Macfarlan, June p. 14. 

Indoor Nature Quiz, June p. 15. 

Make Your Target For ’57 An Improved 
Riflery Program, by Stanley W. Stock- 
er, Dec. p. 19. 


New Four-In-One Game, June p. 17. 

Try Riflery For Handicapped Campers, 
by Henry DiClemente, May p. 16. 

Wild Animal Habitat Game, by Esther 
Roossinck, June p. 12. 

TRIPS 

Be Sure You Have Good Trip Maps, 
June p. 11. 

The Role Of Pioneer Camping, Apr. 
p. 31. 

oo For Safety On Hikes, June p. 16. 


Tasty Fish On The Trail, June p. 14. 





To Portage Or “Shoot The Rapids?” 


June p. 13. 


WATERFRONT 

American Red Cross 
Training Schools, Apr. p. 46. 

Pool Modernization—For Today's 
ards, by Harold H. Hilliard, Jr., 
D. 2. 

Simple Addition 
by Alex Houston, 


Announces’ 1956 


Stand- 
Nov. 


Improves Waterfront, 
June p. 18. 


Want A Perfect Beach?, by Sue Gerard, 
June p. 12. 
Your Smallcraft Program Its Needs 


And Potentials. by JoAnn Johnson, 


Nov. p. 19. 


Exciting 


Fascinating 





A BASIC NEW HANDICRAFT 
NOW available in Bargain-Priced BULK 
PACKS for Group Work! 


#259 SUJI DEN PACK (group 

of 5-8): Over $5. worth 

of material. only.. $3.50 
#260 SUJI CLUB PACK 
(group of 10-20): Over 
$10.00 worth of ma- cul 
terial only $6.75 CO" 
SUJI CAMP PACK 
(group of 50-75): Over 
$45.00 worth of ma- 
terial only $30.00 
28-page illustrated SUJI Instruction Manual-25c 


Available through your regular 
suppliers or write direct — 


48-41 Van Dam St., L. |. City 1, N. Y. 


+261 

















OUR FAMOUS 
CAMPERS’ 
INSURANCE 


contains all the ingre 
dients that are need 





ed to make perfect 
coverage [or the chil 
dren in your care. And its NOT 
TOO EARLY to make your arrange 
ments for PROTECTION in 1957. 


W rite today to the Pioneers in CAMP- 
ING INSURANCE. 
Vermont Accident Insurance Co. 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Member American Camping Ass’n. 











| cosmopolitan 
J cosmopoliten More Quality 


Camp Prospects For You 


cosmopolitan 


Big City 


cosmopolitan 





70 years. 


cosmopolitan 


Generations of parents of taste and discrimination rely on 
our advertisers for quality, 
partment for courtesy 


cosmopolitan 


You too 


cosmopolitan 


cosmopolitan 





cosmopolitan 


and Suburban 
with better than average wealth. 
mopolitan’s Camp Directory with confidence 


count on 
camp in Cosmopolitan. 


Johanna Shedd, Director 
COSMOPOLITAN Camp Dept. 


can 


572 Madison Ave., 


families throughout the country, 
have been looking to Cos- 
now for over 


and on our active service de- 


and action 


action when you advertise your 


New York 22, N. Y. ° Plaza 1-2100 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS ; 


HELP WANTED 


HEAD COUNSELLOR. Female, for long term 
association, with well-established girls’ pri- 
vate camp in Maine. Experienced in all phases 


of camping, personnel and program. Write 
Box No. 507, Camping Magazine. 11,12 
UNIT LEADERS, GENERAL counselors and 
specialists wanted for Jewish co-ed camp in 
Laurentians Please apply Lake Pembina 
Camp, 4792 Victoria Ave., Montreal, Canada 

21,23 
COUNSELORS. Experienced, young married 
couple for very small co-ed camp in Maine 
Camp Ironwood, 5515 Cates Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 11,12,1,2,3,4 
WATERFRONT, SKIING, SAILING, tripping, 


tennis counselors. Fine Adiron- 
dack Girls’ camp. Brother camp across lake. 
Raquette Lake Girls Camp, 1130 East 9th 
St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 12 


athletic and 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR for Y.M.C.A. Camp 
Wawayanda in New Jersey. Good salary. Top 
qualifications required. Write to: E. Arm- 
strong, 45 Bleecker St., Newark, N. J 12, 1 


MARRIED COUPLE to direct sailing, canoe- 
ing outcamp. Women waterfront and pro- 
gram directors for Michigan private camp for 


girls. Write Box 520, Camping Magazine 12 
COUNSELORS: WAH-KON-DAH, Mid-west co- 
ed private camp. Arts and crafts; riflery; ar- 
chery; small craft; waterfront; skiing; gen- 
eral cabin: registered nurse; dancing, modern 
& square. Seek male and female staff. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Write Ben Kess- 
ler, Rocky Mount, Missouri. mine & 
COUNSELORS: Canoeing, sailing, campcrait, 
tennis, golf, athletics. Vermont Girls’ Camp, 
Room 1605, 11 Broadway, New York 4, New 
York. 12 


COUNSELORS: Co-ed teenage, salt water sail- 


ing, camp Boothbay, Maine. Lester Rhoads, 
251-18 6lst Ave., Little Neck, N. Y ik Be a 
COUNSELORS for fine boys’ camp in Maine 
Waterfront director about 30 or over. Leader 


most other ac- 


for junior unit. Openings in 
Write Box No 
12 


tivities. Couples considered 
523, Camping Magazine 


Lutheran Boys’ Camp near 
New York City. Address inquiries and quali- 
fications to Mr. William VonBergen, 40 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y 12 


DIRECTOR for 


COUNSELORS — MAINE BOYS’ CAMP 


Head-Junior. Intermediate and Senior group 
heads. Tennis, music, dramatics, sailing. Over 
20. Write Box No. 516, Camping Magazine. 

12, 1 


DIRECTOR, YWCA CAMP 
Chicazo YWCA camp, New Buftalo, 
Year round position beginning im- 


Director, 
Michigan 


mediately. Give full details, experience, refer- 
ences, salary desired Write Box No. 522, 
Camping Magazine 12 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CAMP DIRECTOR, male, widely experienced, 
mature teacher, ex-naval officer, college grad- 
uate. Available July and August. Write Box 
517. Camping Magazine 12 


CAMP DIRECTOR, female age 27. Experience 
Teacher, counselor, WSI, arts, crafts, play- 
ground director. Director California camp in 
1956. Go anywhere. E. A. Sturgis, 17 A. Lee 
Ave., Clayton 5, Missouri 12 


FORMER OWNER-DIRECTOR desires position 
as program head, business manager or direc- 
tor. Ten years experience. Write William 
Saunders, Glastonbury, Conn 12, 1 


30 


WATER FRONT DIRECTOR: Private Boys’ 
Camp, Massachusetts. Teacher with extensive 
camp experience, coaching experience, Red 
Cross qualified, to supervise, sailing, canoe- 
ing, swimming and water skiing. Will consider 
married couple. Salary from $500 up depend- 
ing upon age, education and experience. Write 
Box No. 509, Camping Magazine 11,12,1,2 


married 
counse- 


CRAFTS COUNSELOR AND NURSE, 
couple. Horseback specialist. Cabin 


lors. Skilled in tripping, sailing, nature, camp- 
craft, photography. Minnesota Boys Camp. 
Gene H. Altman, 


7720 Country Club Ct., St. 
12, 


Louis 5. Mo. l 


GIRLS’ CAMP, Berkshires has openings for 
head swimming, sailing, group heads, arts 
and crafts, dramatics, tennis and general 
counselors. Experienced. Good salary. Write 
Box No. 512, Camping Magazine. 11,12,1 
COUNSELORS: Trip counselor with experi- 
ence, arts and crafts, waterfront and light 
weight wrestler. College men with experience 


preferred. Write Box No. 510, Camping Maga- 
zine. 11,12 


HEAD COUNSELOR, female, girls’ camp in 
Berkshires. Experienced all phases of camp- 
ing, personnel and programming. Excellent 
salary. Write Box No. 513, Camping Magazine. 

11,12,1 
COUNSELORS Private boys’ camp in the 
Berkshires, near Tanglewood, has _ several 


openings for men with qualitative records as 
cabin counselors. Fine openings for unusual- 


ly good people for these specialties: ARC in- 
structors, water skiing, small craft, archery, 
pioneering. School and college faculty people 
and graduate students in teaching preferred. 
Send full details of age, education, camping 
experience. Box No. 496, Camping Magazine 

im & o 


OPPORTUNITY FOR REWARDING connection 
as director or head counselor of well-estab- 
lished New England camp for boys from 
Christian Science homes. Write full details of 
experience, education, salary expected and 
dates available to Box No. 521, Camping 
Magazine. 12 


CLEVELAND COUNCIL OF CAMP FIRE 
GIRLS CAMPING COORDINATOR 
Year round position, involving direction of 
resident summer camp of 150 girls (overall 
management including recruiting of staff), 
initial planning of day camp program, and 
part time field director. Salary open. Reply 
1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio, stating 
experience, educational and personal quali- 
fications 11,12 


EFOUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Steel double-deckers, $15.00 
Tables, chairs, benches. Pictures available to 
interested customers. Waterman School, 724 
Oak St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio. y 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


CAMP NEEDS stainless steel 
and accessory equipment in 
Raquette Lake Girls Camp, 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 12 


NEW YORK 
kitchen tables 
r,ood condition 
1130 East 9th St., 


CAMPS FOR RENT 


FOR RENT: Camp in Adirondacks accommo- 


dates 100 people. Available boys or girls 
school or summer camp. Excellent facilities 
on lake. Completely furnished. Require good 
references. Nearby Eastern Airlines Airport 


Thomas P. Ward, Inc., Box 328, Saranac Lake, 
New York. 12, 1 


CAMPS FOR SALE 


BOYS CAMP Northern Wisconsin. Also make 
ideal camp for girls. Beautiful lake, 100 acres. 
Accommodate 50. Reasonable, deal with own- 
er. Write Box No. 412, Camping Magazine 

11,12,1 


SIX ACRE ISLAND, docks, boats. Lodge, five 
cottages, ten room motel type building. Com- 
pletely equipped. $36,000. Charles Stevenson, 
Beaver Lodge, R.R. 1, Port Severn, Ontario. 12 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED SUMMER private 
camp for girls or boys in the mountains of 
Western North Carolina. Accommodates 100. 
Riding ring, swimming pool, tennis courts, 
archery range, recreation building, infirmary, 
main lodge containing large dining hall and 
kitchen. Cabins and equipment. Operating 
and well-established. Reasonably priced, with 


only 25° down payment. Write: Owner, Box 
188, Burnsville, North Carolina 12 
KINGSTON, N. Y. BEAUTIFUL LAKE, wood- 


ed, 160 acres near N. Y. State thruway. Ac- 
commodate 200. Reasonable. Camp Vacamas, 
31 Union Square West, New York 3, N. Y. 12 


"WO ESTABLISHED CAMPS. Grand Rapids 
Area accommodates 50; Vermillion Area 

accommodates up to 100. Also a large selec- 
tion of good resorts. Write Bill Goolsbee, 
Calhoun Realty, 3040 Hennepin Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 12 


CAMPS WANTED 


CHICAGO TEACHER interested in buying a 
well-established, first-class boys’ camp. Send 
all details to Arthur Golub, 6607 N. Mozart 


St Chicago 45, Il 12 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
20¢ per word 
Box Service, if desired — $1.00 per insertion 
Headline, if desired —$1.00 per 


payable in advance 


insertion 


Send copy and inquiries to 
CAMPING MAGAZINE 
120 W. 7th St. Plainfield, N. J. 
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SERS WHEN YOU TALK OF 
CAMP WATER BEING SAFE... 


— = = 





‘*Fresh and clear’’ isn’t good enough 


“Natural well” water or “spring-fed” water doesn’t mean safe 
water. Chlorinated water does. No matter how clear and clean water 
ASS Jooks, if it’s not chlorinated it’s fair game at any time for disease- 

—. ——= bearing bacteria. 

Chlorination of your drinking supply and swimming pool water 
- | with Wallace & Tiernan proven equipment ensures the safety of your 

| 1 camp water... and it costs just pennies per day. 

“ W&T chlorination equipment, backed by a nationwide service 
organization and 40 years of experience, serves thousands of camps 


























— 


Soocee | eoncoe : z _* throughout the country. 
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Write today for information on how it can serve you. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, N.J. 
$-92 











Plan Now To Attend 
Your [957 ACA Regional Convention 


REGION |] February 7-9 Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Jerald Newton, West Lebanon, N. H. 
REGION II March 21-23 Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Wilbur Joseph, 2005 Sarah St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
REGION III January 31 - Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 
February 2 Mr. C. H. Hugart, Gladden Center, 183 Hawks, Columbus, Ohio 
REGION IV March 13-16 Florida Methodist Youth Camp, Leesburg, Fla. 
3 Mr. Armand Ball, Jacksonville, Fla. 
REGION V March 6-9 Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Howard B. Hollenbeck, Social Planning Council 
SOS North 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


REGION VI April 4-6 Association Camp, Estes Park, Colo. 
Miss Mary Kay Myers, 511 Community Chest Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colo. 


REGION VII February 28- Portland, Oregon 
March 2 Mr. P. Beryl Morris, 1009 S. W. Sth St. 


Portland, Oregon 


For additional convention information, contact chairmen listed above and watch future issues of CAMPING 
MAGAZINE. 
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your partner in 
EE” FE Orr EF: Cr’ To NI 


Continental's Camp-Guard, a well planned accident and sickness program that 
insures your campers and helps alleviate medical costs, is your partner throughout the 


active camp season. 


To help you promote a better season, display the Camp-Guard symbol on your 
promotional materials—it’s the recognized sign of planned insurance programming. 
Parents will look for it— your camp will benefit from it. 


Plan now with Camp-Guard for 1957. Your local insurance agent or 
broker will gladly help you choose the best plan that fulfills the insurance 
needs of your campers. Contact him today for complete information about 


Camp-Guard Insurance. 


Special Risks Division 





CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY «+ 310 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


